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A  rPAINTING  by  Frederick  Stoddard.  Instead  of  mortuary  tablets  in  schools, 
'^ylet  us  have,  as  in  the  Parkway  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  an  interesting,  an 
inspiring,  a  beautiful  memorial.  See  editorial,  “A  Review  of  Schoolmasters’  Ideas.” 


©  A.  J.  Bogdanoie 

A  NCIENT  COMMERCE,  A.  J.  Bogdanove.  A  mural  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  installed  through  contributions  of  principal, 
teachers,  and  pupils.  See  Morris  Greenberg’s  article,  “Mural  Decorations,”  page  22. 


Tooklyn,  IN.  Y.  Morns  Greenberg  s  article,  Mural  Decorations,  page  22 


PROGRESS,  Leo  Kober.  Mural  painting  in  the  work  shop  of 
^the  Jonas  Bronck  public  school,  New  York  City.  See  ideas  of 
Elias  Silberstein,  in  “A  Review  of  Schoolmasters’  Ideas,”  page  i. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS’  IDEAS 

By  the  Editor 


7t  /JT  URALS  and  Morals. — My  primary 
/  i/y  teacher,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  brought 
-L  f  from  her  home  and  kept  hanging  on 
the  school-room  wall  the  best  pictures  she 
had.  There  was  a  colored  print  of  children 
in  a  swing  under  a  luscious  tree;  there  was  a 
chromo  of  an  English  canal  lock  with  a  boat 
going  through;  willows  drooped  gracefully 
over  the  keeper’s  house;  a  spire  rose  against 
the  beautiful  hills  beyond.  There  was  a 
picture  of  a  union  soldier  home  on  a  furlough 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  his  wife  and  children 
around  him.  We  youngsters  loved  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  owner  of  them.  Years  after¬ 
ward  she  told  me  that  as  she  spent  a  good 
part  of  her  year  in  that  room  she  wanted  it  as 
pleasant  for  herself  and  her  school  family  as 
she  could  make  it. 

Chicago  women,  radiating  public  spirit 
and  motherly  foresight,  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  through  their  public-school  art  society 
in  supplying  schools  with  the  best  of  the  art 
world,  selected  with  regard  to  the  age  and 
interests  of  the  children. 

The  idea  of  making  paintings  a  feature  of 
the  permanent  architectural  construction 
and  ornament  of  a  public  building  has  be¬ 
come  established  in  San  Francisco,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Madison,  and  in  almost  every  capital 
and  large  town  in  America.  University  li¬ 
braries  have  accepted  it.  Homer  Seerly  has 
made  it  a  part  of  normal  school  equipment. 
It  is  permeating  public  schools,  Edward 
McClain,  a  citizen  of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  made 
the  public  high-school  there  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  state,  filling  broad 


spaces  in  its  rooms  with  noble  conceptions 
painted  by  artists  of  note.  Many  Chicago 
schools  have  permanent  murals.  The  Cass 
High  School,  Detroit,  is  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings  of  historical  scenes  permanent  upon  the 
walls.  What’s  the  idea?  For  centuries  the 
elegant  monarchs  of  the  world  patronized 
art.  Their  palaces  glowed  with  the  colors 
of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Rubens. 
There  are  some  writers  who  despair  of  a 
republic  being  able  to  encourage  the  arts. 
But  early  in  our  home  history  we  adorned 
our  national  capitol  with  large  canvases  of 
heroic  deeds.  Then  followed  a  similar  serv¬ 
ice  in  state  buildings,  court  houses,  and 
city  halls.  A  sovereign  people  was  willing 
to  adorn  its  public  monuments  as  kings  had 
done  before.  For  years  a  town  would  lavish 
artistic  effects  upon  a  resort  of  judges,  law¬ 
yers,  and  criminals,  while  erecting  the  plain¬ 
est  and  ugliest  buildings  for  education.  But 
we  are  coming  on.  Not  a  foreign  traveler 
with  observant  eyes  discusses  our  peculiari¬ 
ties  who  does  not  wonder  at  the  beautiful 
structures  in  Kansas,  in  Minnesota,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  devoted  to  the  training  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Our  architects,  our  Bruces,  with  their 
School  Board  Journal,  are  educating  local 
authorities  to  beautify  parks  and  cities  by 
makingof  schools  such  municipal  monuments 
as  will  typify  the  pride  of  a  town  in  itself. 
As  part  of  this  purpose  has  come  provision 
for  permanent  color  decoration  in  entrance 
halls,  in  auditoriums,  in  classrooms.  As 
Edward  McClain,  the  Greenfield  patriot  put 
it:  “When  we  build  a  club  we  lavish  decor- 
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ation  upon  it.  We  put  murals  in  its  lounge, 
in  its  dining  room.  But  a  mural  in  a  school 
house  exerts  a  hundred  times  wider  and 
better  influence.  More  people  see  it;  they 
see  it  oftener;  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
its  influence;  their  minds  and  tastes  are  in 
the  formative  stage.  To  decorate  a  school 
in  this  manner  reflects  more  credit  on  a  town 
than  to  decorate  a  club.  Most  clubs  are 
selfish,  restricted,  exclusive.  A  school  is 
our  best  evidence  of  democracy.*’  We  are 
in  greater  need  of  good  art  for  children  than 
ever  before.  The  wretched  comic  colored 
abominations  of  the  Sunday  papers  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  sold  for  the  children.  Unless  the 
schools  supply  more  and  better  antidotes  our 
coming  generation  will  be  Mutts  and  Jeffs. 

With  Greenfield,  Ohio,  and  Richmond, 
Indiana,  in  the  lead,  examples  as  they  are  of 
what  can  be  done,  you  in  your  town  can 
organize  a  movement  greatly  to  enhance 
the  refining  influence  of  your  schools. 

New  York  was  not  the  first  city  to  put 
murals  in  its  schools  but  the  movement  there 
is  in  so  vigorous  an  advance  that  it  is  worth 
your  attention.  Charles  Snyder,  school  ar¬ 
chitect,  promoted  it  by  leaving  great  bare 
spaces,  marked  in  the  plans  “mural  paint¬ 
ing.”  To  put  a  finished  picture  on  the  left 
of  the  auditorium  stage  while  the  top  and  the 
other  side  are  bare  is  a  good  lure.  The 
empty  spots  seem  to  say,  “satisfy  yourself 
by  putting  something  here.”  Every  time 
you  show  a  visitor  through  you  say,  “when 
you  make  your  million  you  can  put  a  paint¬ 
ing  there.”  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harrlman  saw  the 
bare  spots  in  the  foyer  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  and  filled  them  all. 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  has  heroic  size 
paintings  of  the  development  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  I  think  the  ablest  genius  in  this  line 
is  a  quiet,  modest,  deep-thinking  public  ser¬ 
vant  named  Elias  Silberstein,  who  is  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Jonas  Bronck  public  school.  If  I 
had  time  to  write  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book:  “Public  School  Paintings,”  I  would 
put  him  in  as  frontispiece.  He  has  a  phil¬ 
osophy:  “Mankind,”  he  says,  “put  murals 
in  their  cave  dwellings  several  years  before 
you  were  born.  You  want  children  to  love 


and  revere  education,  don’t  you  ?  Then 
make  its  surroundings  beautiful,  dignified, 
adorable.  Use  beautiful  books,  employ 
beautiful  teachers,  erect  beautiful  buildings, 
fill  them  with  refinement  and  beauty.”  He 
preached  this  irrefutable  gospel  to  his  par¬ 
ents’  association:  “You  can’t  afford  in  your 
homes  the  costly  pictures  you  need.  But 
many  homes  uniting  can  buy  the  best.  This 
is  your  children’s  home.  Come  on,  beautify 
it.”  He  started  with  a  fine  canvas  of  Jonas 
Bronck  negotiating  with  the  Indians  for  a 
settlement  where  the  school  now  stands. 
One  after  another,  Siberstein  has  decorated 
assembly,  library,  classrooms.  He  had  the 
children  vote  what  characters  they  wished 
depicted.  William  Clarke  Rice,  Willy  Po- 
gany,  Leo  Kober,  Edith  Woolf,  Robert 
Hamilton,  Aaron  Bogdanove,  have  painted 
nursery  rhymes,  historical  personages,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  industry,  poetry, 
nature,  all  in  three  years.  This  Review  in 
December,  1924,  reproduced  some  of  the 
Jonas  Bronck  pictures.  It  will  pay  you  to 
keep  your  eye  on  Principal  Silberstein.  He 
is  experimenting  with  a  big  idea:  the  uncon¬ 
scious  tuition  of  beauty.  The  mystics  have 
over  and  over  insisted  that  it  purifies,  in¬ 
spires,  enobles.  Silberstein  believes  it  does. 
He  is  trying  it  out  on  a  splendid  scale. 

Not  far  from  the  Jonas  Bronck  school  is 
another  where  our  good  friend  Simon  Hirs- 
dansky  radiates  almost  every  kind  of  public 
service  there  is.  I  never  ask  Simon  about 
anything  without  getting  more  than  a  mere 
surface  reflection. 

“How  about  murals?”  I  said. 

“We  must  have  them,”  he  answered. 
“All  of  Europe  is  rich  with  them.  That’s 
what  gives  it  so  many  more  artists  per  thous¬ 
and  than  we  have.  That’s  why  the  most  of 
the  workers  in  the  industrial  arts  here  are 
not  of  American  birth.  Surround  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  beauty  and  it  permeates  them.  If 
you  had  lived  in  Greece  in  the  golden  age  you 
would  have  drunk  in  beauty  all  the  time. 
Put  the  beautiful  murals  in  the  schools  and 
they  will  carry  the  souls  of  the  children  far 
off  from  the  noise  and  the  cheapness  of  life 
to  the  realms  of  pure  delight.  The  themes 
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are  endless:  legends,  myths,  noble  deeds, 
the  great  epic  of  the  seasons,  the  happiness 
of  child  life.  Charles  Basing,  with  the 
cooperation  of  parents,  children,  and  teach¬ 
ers,  painted  the  mural  in  our  assembly, 
‘The  Spirit  of  the  School.’  Others  for  ath¬ 
letics,  the  arts,  music,  science,  noble  deeds, 
are  to  come  later.” 

Murals  as  Memorials. — A  beautiful  and 
appropriate  use  of  a  permanent  painting  is 
that  of  commemorating  some  respected  and 
beloved  friend  or  relative.  Select  an  inspir¬ 
ing  theme  and  a  painter  of  dignity  and  thus 
honor  the  departed.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
older  schools  to  see  mortuary  tablets  of 
marble:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jane 
Doe,  for  thirty  years  a  beloved  teacher  in 
this  school.  Erected  by  her  former  pupils.” 
New  York  had  an  epidemic  of  this  kind. 
Some  dear  man  or  woman  went  to  heaven 
and  immediately  a  good-hearted  old  boy  of 
the  school  started  a  subscription  for  a  tablet. 
Frank  Wilsey,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  school  buildings,  himself  prominent  in 
ceremonies  honoring  teachers,  protested 
against  turning  the  schools  into  cemeteries. 
Resolutions  against  mortuary  tablets  were 
passed.  The  enthusiastic  mortuarian  could 
then  be  told,  without  hurting  his  feelings; 
“  It’s  against  the  rules;  but  a  picture,  instead, 
— something  interesting,  something  beauti¬ 
ful,  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the  dear 
departed.”  The  Eastern  District  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  has  a  memorial  mural  in 
honor  of  its  students  killed  in  the  World 


War.  Frederick  Stoddard  painted  it.  It 
was  reproduced  in  the  Educational  Review 
in  March,  1925. 

George  Germann,  principal  of  the  Park¬ 
way  School,  Brooklyn,  sends  us  another  of 
Mr.  Stoddard’s  murals.  It  is  in  honor  of 
Isadore  Springer,  former  principal.  “Up¬ 
ward”  is  its  title.  The  figure  with  bowed 
head  typifies  us  in  discouragement.  Hope, 
touching  us,  awakens  us  to  the  fact  that 
others  no  stronger  are  climbing  to  the  temple 
of  achievement  illuminated  by  the  bow  of 
promise.  The  great  rocks  signify  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  learning;  the  sea,  its  wide  expanse. 
Youth  and  age  are  both  climbing  up;  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  time  of  learning;  you, 
child,  and  I,  old  man,  have  the  happiness  of 
always  improving.  The  painting  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
It  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  with  suitable 
addresses  by  appreciative  speakers  along 
with  an  impressive  ceremonial  arranged  by 
Mr.  Germann,  the  present  principal. 

Artistry  and  Industry. — Edward  McClain, 
in  Greenfield,  carried  his  decorative  scheme, 
with  remarkable  discrimination,  into  the 
shops  and  kitchens  of  the  school.  The 
Alexander  Hamilton  High  School  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  which  specializes  upon  commercial 
training,  has  recently  entered  the  procession 
of  mural  enthusiasts.  In  his  article,  “  Mural 
Decorations  in  High  Schools,”  Morris  Green¬ 
berg  tells,  in  this  number,  how  you  can  join 
the  movement  and  make  your  own  school 
more  dignified  and  beautiful. 


Penaltiei  of  prominence. — “Well,  it  is  far  from  being  a  bed  of  roses!”  Booth  said.  “It 
hems  you  in  like  a  cat  in  a  bag.  You  want  to  be  free  and  you  find  you  are  restrained.  You 
want  to  be  jovial  and  jolly,  to  ream  out  with  your  comrades  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer  without 
being  stared  at,  and  you  can’t.  You  must  always  subordinate  your  outdoor  actions  to  the 
public  eye.  In  a  large  measure  you  must  always  be  acting  without  seeming  to  be  acting,  all 
of  which  makes  you  infernally  self-conscious.  Leadership  is  fine  in  many  respects.  It  has 
its  compensations,  its  glories,  but  it  also  has  its  discomforts,  its  thorns.” 

— Francis  Wilson’s  Life  of  Himself. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LAYS  OF  LAYMEN 

By  Newspaper  Editors 


UNDREDS  of  men,  since  Thoreau 
said  “Thank  God,  Tve  quit  reading 
newspapers,”  have  pointed  out  the 
duty  of  schools  to  supply  antidotes  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  a  dissolute  press. 
Fred  Scott’s  latest  book:  The  Standard  of 
American  Speech,  (Allyn  &  Bacon)  concedes 
the  daily  newspaper  to  be  the  most  powerful 
influence  of  our  day  and  nation.  Not  even 
the  holy  scriptures  can  now  compete  with 
it.  It  is  read  in  every  American  family. 
It  sinks  into  the  minds  of  children.  It 
shapes  their  characters  and  their  conduct. 
Would  that  it  were  honest;  Oh,  that  it  were 
courteous!  From  any  living  man  who 
peddled  grossness,  crime,  brutality,  and  sin 
as  newspapers  do,  the  mass  of  mankind 
would  hold  aloof.  “Every  newspaper  I 
read  is  a  boor  and  a  cad.  Its  vulgarity  is 
profitless.  This  quality  does  not  secure  it  a 
single  subscriber  or  advertisement.  Only 
an  old  encrusted  stupidity  keeps  the  vicious 
practices  alive  in  newspaperdom.  By  word¬ 
ing  of  headlines;  by  size  of  type;  by  editorial 
comment;  it  is  possible  for  a  newspaper  to 
make  out  of  a  sordid  little  commonplace,  of 
no  value  to  anybody  in  the  world,  a  story 
that  will  be  read  with  itching  curiosity  by 
the  people  of  a  whole  nation.”  Fred  ought 
to  know.  He  served  his  term  as  newspaper¬ 
man  before  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  journalism  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Now,  if  a  newspaper  can  secure  the  reading 
of  a  w  hole  nation  for  a  sordid  little  common¬ 
place  it  could  and  often  does  gain  attention 
to  the  large  service  rendered  by  the  public 
schools.  The  periodicals  wUich  deliberately 
belittle  the  school  system  are  hard  to  find. 
When  I  get  time  and  money  I  am  going  to 
write  a  book  to  show  the  positive  and  measur¬ 
able  aid  the  daily  press  has  rendered  edu¬ 
cation.  There  isn’t  room  for  it  here.  Only 


one  per  cent,  of  what  the  clipping  bureau 
sends  me  finds  a  place  in  this  magazine. 

From  the  comments  made  by  Educational 
Review  readers  I  find  that  this  monthly 
paste-and-sclssors  work  is  counted  as  first 
among  this  magazine’s  efforts  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice.  i 

Newspaper  Editors  and  Preconceptions 

In  September,  1924,  the  Chicago  editors 
received  the  same  exhortation  that  was  sent 
to  400  newspaper  writers  in  America  by  the 
Educational  Review.  It  was  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  investigate  the  opening  of  schools 
before  displaying  the  moth-eaten  stories  that 
the  children  were  weeping  their  way  back  to 
the  class-room.  Some  of  the  editors  came 
half-way  around,  some  omitted  the  libelous 
cartoons,  depicting  reluctant  school  boys 
confronting  female  frumps  intended  to 
represent  teachers.  In  September,  1925, 
from  omission  of  campaigning,  maybe,  there 
were  relapses  into  the  former  stupidity  of 
insinuating  that  school  is  a  hateful  place 
and  teachers  are  unattractive.  This  is  in 
the  face  of  occular  demonstration  by  this 
magazine  of  picture  after  picture  of  groups 
of  typical  teachers,  bright,  handsome,  the 
sort  children  love  to  know.  That  any 
Chicago  newspaper  should,  w'ith  opportuni¬ 
ties  all  around  it  to  see  what  teachers  are, 
be  so  cautious  of  its  acknowledgment  of  their 
winsomeness,  shows  that  newspaperdom  has 
not  yet  emerged  from  its  dark  age  of  ignor¬ 
ance  of  school  conditions.  The  editorial  is 
from  the  Evening  Post.  The  author  of  it 
wants  to  say  that  teachers  as  a  class  are 
interesting.  But  years  of  mockery  prevent 
him.  He  says  “in  many  instances.”  Notice 
his  gratuitous  shaking  of  the  finger  at  the 
end?  We  keep  harping  on  this  theme  be¬ 
cause  we  consider  it  an  interesting  duty 
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of  yours  to  set  the  newspapers  in  your  own 
town  on  the  right  track.  Come  on,  try  it. 

“Once  return  to  school  was  looked  upon  as 
a  mournful  occasion  for  youth.  That  is  no 
longer  true.  Cartoonists  no  longer  picture 
reluctant  Johnny  sadly  setting  forth  to  seek 
incarnation  in  a  gloomy  classroom.  Gloomy 
classrooms  are  things  of  the  past.  Vacation 
time  is  welcome  for  its  peculiar  joys  and 
interests;  but  school  is  also  welcome.  It  too 
has  joys,  and  interests  which  become  increas¬ 
ingly  attractive. 

“The  path  to  learning  has  its  arduous 
passages,  but  there  are  many  compensations. 
Once  we  thought  it  must  be  hard  always,  like 
the  way  of  the  transgressor.  Now  we  know 
that  it  can  be  entertaining  and  beautiful  and 
replete  with  the  delights  of  comradeship  and 
adventure. 

“Classroom  and  textbook,  yes,  and 
teacher — in  many  instances — have  under¬ 
gone  a  transformation.  Light  and  air  and 
comfort,  pictures  and  models  and  statuary, 
have  made  the  classroom  a  place  of  charm 
for  young  eyes;  textbooks  to-day  are  written 
and  illustrated  in  a  manner  which  makes 
them  competitors  with  the  books  that  once 
alone  were  thought  to  be  fit  for  hours  of 
leisure.  Teachers  have  learned  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  little,  curious  humans  which 
sit  before  them,  and  have  discovered  and 
applied  new  ways  for  their  development. 
For  them  the  task  is  no  longer  that  of  driving 
knowledge  into  empty  heads,  often  protected 
by  a  shell  of  inattention;  but  more  largely 
that  of  drawing  out  the  capacities  w'hich 
lie  in  these  heads,  and  the  values  which 
are  hidden  in  the  souls  over  which  they 
preside. 

“Chicago’s  schools  are  ready  for  the  army 
of  500,000,  each  unit  of  which  is  no  less  im¬ 
portant  than  any  member  of  that  smaller  but 
more  dignified  army  of  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  which  must  meet  and 
conquer  the  confidence  and  affection  of  these 
children. 

“That  smaller  army  is  on  trial.  We  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  splendid  promise  that 
resides  in  the  half  million.  We  await  proof 


that  with  greater  devotion  and  efficiency 
than  ever  before  the  staff  of  instructors  and 
directing  superiors  can  bring  the  promise  to 
fulfillment.” 


A  Layman  for  Plenty  of  Schooling  and  not 
of  the  Mushy  Sort 

Dear  old  Stanley  Hall  (green  grows  the 
turf  above  him  for  he  was  a  kindly  scientist), 
got  so  pleased  with  sand  piles  that  he  seemed 
to  many,  fooling  people  with  the  idea  that  a 
joy  saloon  was  education.  Listen  to  an 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  who  speaks  as 
though  he  or  his  children  had  attended  one 
of  “the  New  Education”  schools,  where  no¬ 
body  did  what  he  didn’t  want  to: 

“Some  20,cx)0,000  school  children  up  and 
down  this  country  are  getting  ready  to  go 
back  to  school  if  they  aren’t  back  already. 
In  anticipation  of  the  event,  the  National 
Educational  association  has  sent  out  a  letter 
reminding  us  that  ‘newspapers  do  not  now 
assume  that  the  typical  American  child 
thoroughly  hates  school  and  his  lessons  and 
his  teachers.’  The  editor  of  today,  we  are 
advised,  does  not  consider  the  teacher  ‘an 
entirely  contemptible  public  servant.’ 

“That  lets  us  in  as  an  editor  of  today. 
We  think  enough  of  the  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  to  advocate  subjecting  children  to  it  for 
twelve  months  a  year,  abolishing  the  long 
vacation  for  children  whose  parents  want  to 
send  them  to  school  in  summer.  Perhaps 
there  is  still  here  or  there  a  spinster  of  acid 
temper  ruling  a  schoolroom  but  we  doubt 
if  they  guide  educational  practice.  In 
general,  we  believe,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
schoolroom  is  more  genial  than  it  was  a 
generation  or  two  ago  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 

“Having  said  that  much,  we  hope  we  may 
add  a  word  for  the  teacher  whose  pupils  do 
not  love  her  too  dearly.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  schoolroom  ought  not  to  be  too  joyful. 
We  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  there 
are  a  good  many  things  to  be  learned  in 
school  which  cannot  and  indeed  ought  not 
be  made  too  pleasant.  Multiplication  tables 
for  instance.  They  have  to  be  learned 
tediously  because  there  isn’t  any  other  way 
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for  most  children  to  learn  them.  The  teacher 
who  slops  the  tedious  items  because  the 
children  won’t  love  her  if  she  makes  them 
grind  away  at  unpleasant  tasks  is  betraying 
her  trust.  She  is  not  only  depriving  them  of 
important  mental  equipment;  in  addition 
she  is  failing  to  discipline  them  for  life  in  a 
world  in  which  many  unpleasant  things  take 
place,  including  wars  and  getting  up  in  the 
morning.” 


School  Athletics  Overdone 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer ^  speaking: 

“Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  un¬ 
wholesome  tendency  of  school  athletics, 
about  which  there  has  lately  been  so  much 
discussion,  than  the  practice  being  adopted 
by  many  high  schools  of  sending  their  foot¬ 
ball  candidates  to  training  camps  a  month 
or  more  before  school  opens.  The  object, 
of  course,  is  to  get  the  jump  on  rival  schools 
and  to  win  games  from  them.  There  cannot 
be  the  slightest  thought  of  the  boys’  physical 
welfare  or  the  proper  place  of  football  in  the 
program  of  school  activities.  If  there  were, 
football  practice  would  not  be  started  in 
mid-August.  ‘The  main  idea  of  sport,’ 
says  Grantland  Rice,  ‘should  be  recreation 
in  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure:  com¬ 
petitions  that  help  to  build  up  clean  living, 
cool  head,  stout  hearts,  and  sound  judgment 
under  fire.’ 

“Measured  by  this  criterion  how  much  of 
our  school  sport,  how  much  even  of  our 
college  and  university  athletic  programs, 
look  in  the  right  direction  ?  Neither  in  high 
school  nor  college  is  football  played  for 
sport’s  sake.  It  is  played  on  the  contrary 
to  win.  It  is  indeed  the  unusual  coach 


who  can  say  to  a  defeated  team  when  he 
meets  it  in  the  locker  room:  ‘We  can  afford 
to  lose  that  one.  We  put  up  a  good  fight.’ 

“The  situation  in  basketball  is  about  the 
same.  Everything  is  judged  by  the  final 
score.  The  development  of  good  sportsman¬ 
ship,  sound  physical  development,  whole¬ 
some  recreation,  receive  little  consideration. 

“In  the  spring  sports,  baseball,  track  and 
tennis,  the  college  and  school  sports  which 
attract  almost  no  public  attention,  we  find 
the  best  examples  of  the  athletic  activities 
of  the  really  wholesome  kind.  There  is 
pleasure  in  winning,  but  there  is  no  sobbing 
either  among  the  team  members  or  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  when  a  contest  is  lost.  The 
sports  are  conducted,  in  the  main,  for  sport’s 
sake  and  the  participants,  on  the  whole, 
derive  more  advantage  from  them  than  from 
the  fall  and  winter  sports  in  which  the  stakes 
of  victory  are  so  high. 

“Here  and  there  a  school  or  college  officer 
expresses  the  wish  that  their  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  might  be  placed  on  a  pure  intramural 
basis,  and  all  interscholastic  and  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests  eliminated.  This  doubt¬ 
less  is  in  recognition  of  the  emphasis  so 
constantly  placed  upon  victory  and  the 
methods  so  widely  resorted  to  to  as¬ 
sure  it. 

“Most  of  the  colleges  are  attempting  to 
meet  the  situation  and  consistent  headway 
has  been  made  in  most  of  them  in  the  last 
decade.  The  high  schools  on  the  other 
hand,  aping  the  college  practices  of  a  decade 
or  more  ago,  seem  to  be  going  backward. 
They  apparently  have  forgotten,  temporarily 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  real  purposes  for  which 
boys  go  to  high  school  and  the  proper  place 
of  athletics  in  the  secondary  school  pro¬ 
gram.” 


Collegt  Reform. — “I  would  not  have  a  college  student  attend  more  than  one  class  a  day, 
or  more  than  one  class  a  week  in  any  given  subject.  He  could  then  be  held  to  the  business 
of  getting  a  decent  education  by  study  and  mastery.  Incidentally  he  might  become  a 
human  individual,  and  not  just  one  of  the  million  exchangeable  units  of  an  ant  hill.” 

— Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Address  at  Union  College,  June  14,  1926. 


REVIEWS  BY  THE  BOOK  TALKERS 

The  Bibliologoi 


IN  THE  middle  of  the  long  room  where  the 
board  of  directors  used  to  meet  when  the 
Roses’  apartment  used  to  be  a  hospital, 
there  was  a  handsome  fir-balsam  tree  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  corner-grocery  man  not  to  drop 
its  needles.  There  was  a  remembrance  hang¬ 
ing  on  its  bountiful  boughs  for  each  biblio- 
logos:  a  characteristic  card  of  compliment 
drawn  and  colored  by  the  Lady  Alice,  hostess 
plenipotentiary.  Anna,  the  Viking,  was 
depicted,  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  with 
a  background  of  Norway  pines  and  peaks; 
John  Falk,  wrestling  with  an  army  of  x’s 
and  y’s,  triangles,  circles  and  parallelo- 
pipedons,  whatever  they  are;  Peter,  the 
Reader,  showed  only  hands  and  feet,  the 
rest  of  him  hid  in  a  giant  book.  Phil  Manzer 
as  an  old  woman,  had  a  shoe  for  a  house, 
bulging  with  children,  his  school  being  ten 
sizes  too  small  for  its  membership;  Judd  Post 
was  portrayed  pointing  both  to  danger  and 
safety.  We  pinned  our  prizes  upon  ourselves 
as  labels  and  merrily  set  to  work  listening  to 
the  best  things  from  the  best  new  books. 

Papa  Rose  enlivened  us  by  reading  a  letter 
from  Editor  Doudna  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers  Journal  of  Education,  who  admits 
that  he  reads  our  book  reviews  and  that  we 
are  the  brightest  bevy  of  bookers  in  captiv¬ 
ity.  He,  too,  is  edified  by  the  unique  ex¬ 
periment  of  having  books  reviewed  by  ama¬ 
teurs  who  know  little  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  art.  “You  are  fresh,”  he  says,  and 
generously  leaves  us  to  interpret  that  as  we 
will.  We  opened  the  serious  business  of  the 
club  with  an  enthusiastic  discourse  by  Car¬ 
olina,  of  Columbia  and  Chicago. 

Civics  and  Civic  Heroes. — “I  think  my 
book,”*  said  she,  “should  be  presented  now. 

*The  New  Social  Civics.  — D.  E.  Phillips  and 
Jesse  H.  Newlon.  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
536  pp. 


The  psychologist  of  the  University  of  Denver 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that 
city  are  the  authors.  It  is  a  sketch  of 
present  civilization  with  some  narrative  de¬ 
tails  of  how  it  happened  to  be,  together  with 
much  suggestion  of  our  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  it.  It  fits  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  There  is  not  much  stressing 
of  the  machinery  of  government  but  much 
on  the  large  and  fine  purposes  of  life.  Youth 
is  the  time  of  optimism.  The  attractive 
possibilities  of  the  civic  life,  the  important 
improvements  effected  in  it,  a  real  forward 
movement  of  mankind  are  prominent.  The 
authors  emphasize  one  of  the  points  made  by 
the  National  Education  Association  Com¬ 
mission  on  curriculum,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  teach  institutions  as  they  are. 
There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  modifying 
our  affairs,  even  the  sacred  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  America  triumphant  is 
glorified  but  the  young  citizen  is  told  that 
her  foes  still  lurk  among  us,  by  forge  and 
market,  in  mine  and  mill,  in  legislative  halls, 
in  the  back  room  of  the  political  boss.  This 
is  the  new  trend  of  social  studies  which  our 
Judds,  our  Ruggs,  our  Withers,  proclaim. 
Phillips  and  Newlon  encourage  the  hero- 
worship  innate  in  youth  by  enthusiastic 
sketches  of  the  Adamses,  John,  Sam,  Quincy 
and  Jane  with  her  two  d*s,  Mary  Antln, 
Beecher,  Bok,  General  Booth,  Borah;  Phillip 
Brooks,  Bryan,  Burroughs,  Cleveland,  Clay, 
Coolidge,  Edison,  Franklin,  Garfield,  Girard, 
Greeley,  Gladstone,  Harding,  John  Howard, 
Hughes,  Jefferson,  Lazear,  Lincoln,  Lee, 
Madison,  Florence  Nightingale,  Peabody, 
Pasteur,  Penn,  Pupin,  Walter  Reed,  Riis, 
Roosevelt,  Savonarola,  Socrates,  Steiner, 
Stelnmetz,  Wagner,  Washington,  and  Wana- 
maker.  I  mention  these  to  watch  the  signs 
of  recognition  or  approval  flitting  across  your 
intelligent  features  and  also  because  every 
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one  of  them  has  qualities  undesirable  which 
a  Buchner,  a  Bigelow,  a  Bowers,  a  Strachey 
could  so  describe  as  to  suggest  an  apology 
for  each  of  these  eminences.  But  our 
authors  put  the  pictures  of  these  notables 
in  the  book  and  hold  them  up  to  admiration. 
Carlyle,  of  course  is  for  it.  Herbert  Spencer 
thinks  it  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
babyhood  of  the  world.  Truth,  not  pane¬ 
gyric  is  what  your  sociologist  demands.  I  see 
two  types  of  civic  writers,  the  one  who  makes 
democracy  a  science,  the  one  who  makes  it  a 
religion.  Our  two  Denverites  are  warm  with 
the  glory  of  the  race  but  not  blinded  by  it. 
They  say  that  newspapers  do  not  tell  the 
truth  and  that  reporters  lie  about  schools. 
Denver  people  certainly  know  this.  It  is  a 
new  idea  and  a  healthy  sign  when  a  school¬ 
book  says  that  newspapers  sadden  and  ruin 
the  lives  of  innocent  men.  ‘Business  is 
sometimes  run  on  a  wholly  selfish  basis  but 
religion  does  influence  it  from  the  smallest 
transactions  to  the  accumulation  and  use  of 
fortunes.  John  Wanamaker  was  prompted 
by  deep  religious  convictions  to  refund 
money  in  all  cases  where  customers  were  not 
satisfied.’ 

“I  think  I  am  with  Phillips  and  Newlon 
for  the  emphasis  upon  our  best.  Our 
youngsters  will  find  out  soon  enough  the 
spots  upon  the  sun.  If  we  told  all  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  heroes  and  all  the  crookedness  of  our 
government  I  fear  the  practice  of  citizenship 
would  be  even  worse  than  it  is.  A  super¬ 
visor  who  mostly  tells  me  the  defects  of  my 
teaching  chills  and  paralyzes  me.  The 
Phillips-Newlon  book  informs  the  youngster 
he  is  living  in  an  age  of  hope  and  promise, 
in  a  blessed  moral  world,  marvelously  varied, 
full  of  surprise  and  beauty.  This  introduc¬ 
tion  to  civic  life  is  five  hundred  pages  of 
spirited,  varied,  inspiring  matter  of  high 
consequence.” 

Ostrich  Civics  and  Telling  the  Truth. — 
“Did  you  ever  consider?”  asked  our  subur¬ 
ban  disturber  whom  we  call  the  Signpost, 
“the  remarkable  diflFerence  in  method  be¬ 
tween  us  and  certain  other  agents  of  better¬ 
ment?  The  law  schools  familiarize  their 


students  with  the  most  famous  disagreements 
between  men  and  what  remedy  was  applied 
by  the  judges  of  the  law;  the  schools  of 
social  service  now  give  their  apprentices  case- 
studies  of  moral  derelicts  and  describe  cor¬ 
rective  treatment;  Mr.  Edison’s  factory 
trains  eflPective  foremen  by  giving  them  de¬ 
ranged  instruments  that  they  may  find  out 
the  defects  and  cure  them.  The  medical 
student  is  introduced  to  the  great  array  of 
bodily  ailments  and  the  processes  that  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  relieving  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  considers  the  proposals  of  Franklin,  of 
Washington,  of  Jefferson,  and  of  a  long  line 
of  American  statesmen,  that  they  intended 
education  as  a  public  provision  for  preserving 
the  ideals  on  which  our  nation  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  fact  that  schools  are  made  a 
public  charge  instead  of  an  expense  to  parents 
of  children  imposes  the  original  civic  func¬ 
tion  upon  every  one  of  us  and  all  the  time. 
Anyone  who  reads  or  looks  or  listens  must  be 
aware  that  diseases  which  have  come  upon 
the  body  politic  require  us,  as  mainly  teachers 
of  civic  duty,  not  only  to  equip  citizens  with 
a  full  understanding  of  what  perfect  social 
and  political  living  the  founders  intended, 
but  what  the  present  impairments  are  that 
prevent  American  ideals  from  being  realized. 
Doctor  Buchholz  who,  I  am  told,  sometimes 
writes  with  the  nom  de  guerre,  Ezekiel 
Chever,  publishes  a  diagnosis  of  our  civic 
condition.^  It  could  be  called  Diseases  of 
Democracy.  It  is  a  continuation  and  am¬ 
plification  of  an  earlier  stirring  volume: 
Of  What  Use  Are  Common  People.  Buch¬ 
holz  is  never  dull.  Nor  is  he  petulant. 
But  he  is  as  sharp  and  as  outspoken  as  any 
doctor  would  be  who  found  you  carelessly 
contracting  disease  and  going  about  en¬ 
dangering  others  to  its  contagion. 

“What  is  the  worst  disease  of  politics? 
Bossism.  Buchholz  ridicules  the  innocent 
teaching  of  civics  in  the  public  school,  the 
agency  that  is  supported  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  saving  democracy.  The  schoolboy  is 

‘United  States:  A  Second  Study  in  Democ¬ 
racy.  —  H.  E.  Buchholz.  Warwick  &  York,  Balti¬ 
more.  400  pp. 
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given  an  imaginative,  idealistic  picture  of 
the  workings  of  popular  government.  But 
even  his  women  teachers,  who  mostly  are  in 
charge  of  the  civic  teaching,  know  that 
neither  they  nor  anyone  they  are  acquainted 
with  has  anything  to  do  with  the  so-called 
self-governing  system  under  which  we  live. 
Who  is  ruling  us?  Doctor  Buchholz  takes 
Boss  Mahon  of  Baltimore  as  answer.  He 
could  as  well  have  taken  the  boss  of  your  city 
or  town.  From  the  Sunday  Sun* s  autobio¬ 
graphical  series  this  book  gives  the  simple 
account  of  how  politics  as  a  business  for  pay 
is  conducted  everywhere.  It  should  be  part 
of  every  book  on  civics.  How  party  organ¬ 
ization,  a  by-product  of  popular  government, 
is  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  popular  government  from  being  what  it 
is  intended  to  be,  is,  of  course,  an  essential 
point  to  be  taught  to  young  students  of 
government. 

“The  blind  alley  into  which  hero  worship 
in  politics  leads  us  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
in  this  snappy  book.  The  futility  of  ex¬ 
pecting  reform  through  the  election  of  a  man 
who  has  been  advertised  for  lofty  ideals  is 
shown  up  by  citations  of  rotten  deals  by 
revered  Americans.  The  book  is  merciless. 
Otherwise  it  would  itself  commit  what  it 
describes  as  the  chief  political  sin:  fear  of  the 
truth. 

“Reciting  a  platitudinous  political  creed, 
whooping  things  up  to  elect  an  independent 
candidate,  prating  about  the  need  of  the 
business  man  in  politics,  do  little  good. 
Every  politician  is  a  business  man  and  is 
running  the  nation’s  business  for  his  own 
pocket.  All  the  shrewd  tricks  of  business 
are  in  our  politics.  Their  experts  are  the 
boss  and  the  machine-made  office  holder. 
The  common  forms  of  business  and  political 
dishonesty  are  illustrated  by  an  array  of  ex¬ 
amples  so  common  that  almost  everybody  is 
familiar  with  them,  but  their  assembling 
here  makes  an  imposing  argument  against 
complacency  and  indifference.  Doctor 
Buchholz  puts  his  demonstrating  pointer  on 
two  infected  spots:  bossism  and  the  machine- 
made  statesman.  He  calls  us  responsible 
for  both.  In  the  ordinary  relations  of 


Americans  there  is  a  tendency  to  push  to  one 
side  the  general  welfare  and  to  think  of  one’s 
own  comfort  and  success.  Schools  with 
their  prizes,  their  honors,  their  studies  of 
success,  their  vocational  training,  their  urge 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  teach  anti¬ 
democracy.  The  educated  and  the  prosper¬ 
ous  avoid  jury  duty,  public  office,  and  even 
going  to  the  polls.  They  let  the  original 
idea  of  public  servantship  become  public 
mastership.  A  government  by  the  people 
has  become  a  government  by  the  boss. 
Democracy  has  become  autocracy.  It  fes¬ 
ters  not  only  in  our  national  affairs  but  in¬ 
flames  relationships  with  other  peoples. 
Nations  do  not  have  to  hate.  They  are  only 
groups  of  human  beings.  But  controlled  by 
military  opportunists  and  accustomed  to 
machine  manipulation,  they  are  worked  into 
a  spirit  of  willingness  to  fly  at  each  other’s 
throats. 

“Now,  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  a  simple 
thing.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  individual 
responsibility.  Monarchy  looks  upon  its 
subjects  as  infants,  for  whom  it  acts.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  conditioned  on  a  people  of  mature 
judgment  directing  government  how  to  act. 

“I  am  giving  only  bare  conclusions. 
Doctor  Buchholz  brings  you  to  them  by  ar¬ 
rays  of  facts  and  incidents  simply  but  con¬ 
vincingly  told.  They  show  the  tendency  to 
autocratize  political  administration,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  is  destroying  democracy.  We 
can  bury  our  head  in  the  cool  sand  of  optim¬ 
ism  and  go  on  teaching  America  as  the 
Utopia  of  good  men’s  dreams.  This  will 
popularize  the  teacher  with  the  commercial 
politicians  and  their  gangs  who  more  and 
more  control  school  boards  and  tax-collecting 
agencies.  They  have  made  it  dangerous  to 
teach  the  spirit  of  real  democracy.  They 
make  the  public-school  positions  safe  harbors 
for  the  timid  and  unadventurous  who  are 
content  to  keep  the  coming  citizens  fed  upon 
topics  remote  from  American  education’s 
greatest  duty,  a  commonwealth  established 
upon  democratic  ideals. 

“But  honesty,  unselfishness,  willingness 
to  suffer  socially  and  commercially,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  undemocratic  management  of 
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local  affairs  in  one’s  own  town,  courage  to 
expose  and  to  protest  against  it,  are  qualities 
the  culture  of  which  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  public  schools.  This  sturdy  Spartan 
would  have  no  more  pussyfooting  across  the 
bridge  which  Caesar  built,  nor  harmless  de¬ 
bates  upon  the  sanity  of  Hamlet.  ‘We  must 
promote,’  said  Washington,  ‘the  education  of 
the  people  in  order  that  a  nation  dependent 
upon  public  opinion  may  have  a  public  opin¬ 
ion  which  is  enlightened.’  Doctor  Buchholz 
will  have  it,  and  he  is  indisputably  right,  that 
the  ‘public  opiner,’  as  he  calls  him,  is  the 
need  of  the  hour.  The  schools  were  founded 
to  equip  and  train  him;  the  schools  are  paid 
that  they  may  do  this.  Put  books  like  this 
into  the  teachers’  reading  circle.  Get  the 
author  to  write  a  school  text  on  this  line  and 
give  our  embryonic  citizens  the  real  truth 
not  the  diluted  theories  they  now  are  fed 
upon.” 

“And  get  yourself  fired  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board,”  said  our  Lady  Disdain. 

“Why  not.?”  inquired  the  Danger  Signal 
who  had  expounded  the  book.  “Why  not.? 
Was  ever  a  worthy  cause  won  without  its 
string  of  martyrs.?  Let  us  organize  an  Order 
of  the  Children  of  the  Constitution  to  teach 
not  only  American  ideals  as  theory  but  the 
existing  treasons  against  them  and  how  the 
Benedict  Arnolds  of  1927  are  operating  to 
betray  us  into  the  hands  of  enemies  within 
the  gates.” 

There  was  much  discussion  of  whether 
youth  should  be  saddened  by  recital  of  the 
present  sins  of  the  world.  The  Signpost  had 
the  last  word  by  quoting  Booker  Washing¬ 
ton:  “More  and  more  the  school  teacher  is 
casting  out  of  himself  the  two  demons — 
Fear  and  Laziness.” 

However,  it  was  noticeable  that  almost  all 
the  members  took  occasion  to  examine  the 
book  and  to  take  note  of  its  author  and 
publisher. 

Stirring  Selections  on  Study  and  Success. — 
Said  Luther  the  Literary,  “I  recall  in  our 
December  meeting  the  glow  of  enthusiasm 
with  which  Henry  the  Humanist  reviewed 
the  Century  of  Progress  by  Joseph  McCabe, 


showing  by  measurements  of  manners  and 
morals  how  much  better  man  is  today  than 
he  was.  I  have  a  book^  in  the  same  exulting 
strain. 

“It  is  the  prose  and  poetry  peans  of  the 
human  army  on  the  march  from  its  camping- 
ground  of  tradition.  It  is  an  epic  of  widen¬ 
ing  horizons,  an  anthology  of  the  proclaimed 
purpose  of  our  educational  system — what 
Doctor  Kaufman,  professor  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature  in  American  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  considers  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  men.  Walt  Whitman  comes  first  with 
the  song  of  the  resolute  children  urged  by 
those  swarms  in  the  rear,  ghostly  millions 
frowning  behind  us.  James  Harvey  Robin¬ 
son,  born  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  follows 
with  the  four  kinds  of  thinking  reprinted 
from  The  Mind  in  the  Making.  Charles 
Mills  Gayley’s  stirring  Idols  of  our  Education 
is  here;  so  are  two  score  masterpieces  on 
education,  writing,  literature,  art,  science, 
philosophy,  and  the  American  spirit.  The 
series  closes  with  half  a  dozen  superb  essays 
listed  under  the  caption  ‘Horizons.’  Doctor 
Kaufman  has  included  in  the  middle  of  his 
book  a  skit  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby  on 
‘Reading.’  He  says  if  your  brain  refuses 
to  follow  your  author,  if  you  can’t  stretch 
your  mind  over  him,  if  you  can’t  grasp  the 
heart  of  him,  you’re  no  reader,  you’re  a  nut, 
go  to  the  movies.  From  Mr.  Canby  I  get 
his  message  that  a  good  reader  is  about  as 
rare  as  a  good  writer  and  requires  as  much 
brains  and  effort.  In  common  language, 
reading  is  hard  work.  Yet  this  very  book 
seems  to  me  to  show  the  contrary.  It 
is  the  most  alluring  reading  I  have  come  at 
for  weeks.  Doctor  Kaufman  is  a  professor  of 
good  literature.  Well,  he  certainly  has  an 
uncanny  sense  of  what  kind  of  good  literature 
attracts  me.  Papa  Rose  gave  me  the  book 
a  month  ago.  I  started  it  on  the  way  home 
from  here.  I  read  it  on  the  way  to  school 
next  day.  I  have  been  marking  and  culling 
out  good  things  all  my  life,  but  this  collec¬ 
tion,  not  made  by  me  at  all,  surpasses  in  its 

‘Points  of  View  for  College  Students.  — Paul 
Kaufman.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  401  pp.  $2.00 
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satisfaction  for  me,  myself,  every  scrap  book 
I  own.  If  Emerson  is  right,  in  the  famous 
essay  included  in  this  volume,  I  am  typical 
of  all  men.  Therefore,  everybody  of  average 
intelligence  is  going  to  find  this  a  great  book. 
Some  parts  of  it  leave  you  in  a  mental  ecstasy 
of  hope,  confidence,  and  gladness  to  be 
alive.” 

Watch  Your  Stepy  Ye  Curricularii! — Karl 
Roberts  said,  in  part:  “Professor  Thomas 
Briggs,  whom  I  always  like  to  hear  and  to 
read  because  nothing  of  his  seems  to  be  hur¬ 
ried,  has  been  doing  some  sober  thinking 
anent  our  present  American  activitity  in 
revising  the  course  of  study.  He  calls  his 
offering  Curriculum  Problems P  You  can 
read  it  in  one  evening.  It  runs  smoothly 
as  discourse,  is  quiet  in  tone,  but  the  general 
effect  of  it  is  startling.  Education  has 
reached  an  astounding  climax  in  the  extent 
of  its  organization  and  the  numbers  of  youth 
partaking  of  it.  Teachers  in  the  elementary 
grades  have  reached  a  point  of  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  unparalleled  in  history 
but  the  program  of  the  upper  grades  is  a 
chaos  of  unrelated  and  illogical  procedure  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  know  subjects 
rather  than  objects  and  who  belong  to  an 
outworn  theory  that  education  is  a  group  of 
arbitrary  portions  of  knowledge  designated 
as  algebra,  Latin,  physics,  and  so  forth. 
Sweeping  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  im¬ 
perative  if  the  schools  are  to  justify  them¬ 
selves  as  an  investment  by  the  community 
to  perpetuate  democracy.  A  course  which 
ministered  to  a  small  coterie  of  older  children 
and  accepted  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  a 
desirable  situation  had  marks  of  an  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Now  that  everybody  is  going  to 
high  school  the  inadequacy  of  its  procedure 
is  appalling.  Professor  Briggs  asks  twenty- 
seven  searching  questions  of  the  curriculum 
reformers.  What  is  it  for.?  What  subjects 
are  best  suited  for  realizing  public  educa¬ 
tion’s  aims?  What  is  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  each  subject?  How  much  time  to 
all  and  each  ?  Who  is  to  decide,  the  legis- 

‘Curriculum  Problems.  — ^Thomas  Briggs.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  New  York,  138  pp.  $1.00 


lator  or  the  schoolmaster?  How  thorough 
shall  teaching  be?  What  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  textbooks  are  wanted?  And  so 
on  through  the  series  elaborating  each 
problem  so  that  you  get  a  comprehension  of 
the  complexity,  magnitude,  and  importance 
of  the  task.  Nowhere  does  he  admit  that 
you  may  abandon  the  job  of  remaking  the 
curriculum,  for  this  is  your  imperative  duty. 
Nowhere  does  he  dogmatize,  thus  and  so 
you  must  do,  but  everywhere  the  calm  and 
earnest  implication  is,  you  must  know  what 
you  are  after,  your  proposition  must  be  de¬ 
fensible  on  all  sides  from  attack,  you  must 
select  your  school  procedure  with  the  best 
available  reasons  and  correct  it  in  the  light 
of  results  achieved  by  trial.  Now,  practic¬ 
ally,  the  whole  activity  conceived  by  the  old 
curriculum  was  intellectual.  But  you  have 
started  to  build  a  course  for  the  equipment 
of  citizens  for  civic,  social,  political  action, 
public  schools  being  supported  by  our 
democracy  for  the  purposes  avowed  by  dem¬ 
ocracy.  Is  human  action  the  workings  of 
intellect  or  is  it  the  result  of  emotion  ?  This 
chapter  gives  you  one  of  the  most  awaken¬ 
ing  essays  you  have  read  in  many  a  day: 
‘Emotionalized  Attitudes.’  Lastly — there  are 
only  three  chapters  in  the  whole  book — you 
get  one  of  the  best  suggestions  for  foresight 
1  have  ever  seen  in  a  book  on  education.  It 
is  a  disquisition  on  the  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  all  around  you,  and  around  these 
youngsters  of  yours;  notions,  hunches, 
fashions,  superstitions,  maxims,  given  the 
handy  name  of  mores.  Some  of  them  are 
desirable,  some  are  mean;  some,  founded  on 
fact;  some,  on  stupidity.  How  are  you  going 
to  know  whether  your  own  mores  are  sound 
or  are  narrow  prejudice?  We  have  in  this 
club  some  members  who  because  of  their 
brains  or  good  looks  have  been  drafted  into 
the  Chicago  committee  on  curriculum  re¬ 
vision.  Don’t  you  rush  in  where  the  rest 
of  us  fear  to  tread.  You  take  this  Briggs 
book  and  watch  your  step.” 

A  Business-like  Guide  for  Curriculum  Re¬ 
vision. — “Speaking  of  revision,”  said  Philip 
of  the  oversized  school,  “here  is  a  remarkable 
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manual  of  it.  It  Is  a  marvel.  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  has  a  bureau  of  curri¬ 
culum  revision.  Twenty-five  professors, 
specialists,  and  general-education  experts 
constitute  it.  Bagley,  Bonser,  Caldwell, 
Dykema,  Gambrill,  Hill,  Hillegas,  Hosic, 
Kilpatrick,  McMurry,  Rugg,  and  Dean 
Russell  are  upon  it.  Miss  Stratemeyer  and 
Mr.  Bruner  are  the  directors  of  it.  They 
organized  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  ad¬ 
vanced  students  of  education  in  the  College 
and  went  about  their  work  with  a  plan  and 
procedure  that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  orderly  work^  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
examined  nine  thousand  courses  of  study. 
They  have  set  up  a  scale  covering  one 
hundred  and  seven  pages  for  measuring  ele¬ 
mentary  school  courses  from  arithmetic  to 
science.  They  give  you  a  rating  basis  for 
general  aims  or  objectives;  organization  of 
content;  adaptation  to  pupil  needs,  to 
teacher  needs;  mechanical  make  up;  un¬ 
usual  features;  miscellaneous.  They  have 
guarded  against  attack  by  giving  analysis 
of  the  fitness  of  the  judges.  It  is  the  coolest, 
closest  diagnosis  of  courses  you  could 
imagine. 

“The  old  rhetorical  flourish  of  educational 
literature  is  gone.  Here  is  a  study  as  unim- 
passloned  as  the  census.  Baltimore,  Den¬ 
ver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  state 
courses  of  Maryland  and  Montana  come  to 
the  top  in  their  arithmetical  courses.  Cleve¬ 
land  Heights,  Lansing,  Long  Beach,  Los 
Angeles,  Spokane,  and  North  Carolina  lead 
in  art.  Berkeley,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina  have  the 
best  civics.  So  run  the  tables  through 
geography,  health,  history,  industrial  arts, 
language,  grammar,  literature,  reading,  and 
science.  The  city  getting  the  most  stars  is 
Los  Angeles  with  seven.  Baltimore  has  five, 
Detroit  has  three.” 

“How  many  has  Chicago?”  asked  the 
Signpost,  who  congratulates  himself  on 
teaching  his  subjects  in  the  suburbs. 

'Rating  Elementary  Courses  of  Study  of  Nine 
Thousand  Curriculums  Examined  by  121  Judges. — 
Summarized  by  F.  B.  Stratemeyer  and  H.  B.  Bruner. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  N.  Y. 
193  pp.  $1.50 


“Flora  Cook’s  Francis  Parker  private 
school  wins  first  place  in  elementary  science 
but  the  public  schools  of  our  fair  city 
(World’s  Fair,  I  mean,  not  referring  to  our 
atmosphere)  are  not  mentioned.  But  you 
wait.  When  our  curricularii  get  through,  a 
great  light  will  be  seen  through  our  smoke. 
The  authors  of  this  book  remark  that  poss¬ 
ibly  no  curriculum  millenium  is  at  hand  but 
the  schools  are  beginning  to  slough  oflF  their 
complacent  lethargy  in  regard  to  curriculum 
matters.  Dean  Russell,  whose  introduc¬ 
tion  opens  the  volume,  sounds  the  new  note: 
‘Whereas  only  one  generation  ago  the  object 
of  schooling  was  individualistic  and  aristo¬ 
cratic,  today  it  is  nationalistic  and  democra¬ 
tic.  Public  schools  are  no  longer  conducted 
for  parents  to  satisfy  their  selfish  interests 
for  their  children.’  Our  Chicago  committee 
began  the  revision  with  more  or  less  of  be¬ 
wilderment  at  the  magnitude  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  task.  It  is  possible  that  com¬ 
mittees  of  teachers  in  other  cities  experienced 
similar  dismay.  As  we  have  gone  through 
the  Imposing  arrays  of  courses  and  fitted  the 
subjects  into  relationship  we  begin  to  get 
order  out  of  confusion.  A  book  like  this 
contributes  powerfully  to  such  a  result.  It 
comes  in  a  good  time.” 

Bouquets  For  Bookmen. — This  being  the 
holiday  season  there  was  more  sociability 
than  professional  criticism.  Two  Gany- 
medes  with  Phrygian  caps  of  yellow  paper 
brought  in  successively  three  light  sewing 
tables,  not  groaning  with  delicacies  but 
wobbly  with  the  unwonted  load  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  coflFee  urn,  and  piles  of  yellow  rich¬ 
ness  which  Helen  Masterson  Introduced  as 
the  national  holiday  fare  of  Scotland,  and 
which  is  known  as  short  bread.  Short  it 
was,  breaking  at  a  touch,  though  if  this  is 
bread  one  wonders  what  the  Scots  would  call 
cake. 

It  was  Peter,  the  Reader,  who  held  up  a 
glass  of  amber  fizz  which  an  absurd  fear 
of  advertising  good  stuff  for  nothing  pre¬ 
vents  receiving  here  specific  mention  of  its 
name. 

“A  health,”  he  said. 
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“  Here’s  to  the  men  whom  the  publishers  send 

Bringing  the  up-to-date, 

‘Bookmen’  they  call  ’emselves;  daily  they 
wend 

Over  the  face  of  each  state. 

Doctors  for  lethargy,  olF’ring  the  new. 

Pushers  of  progress  are  they. 

If  you  don’t  welcome  them,  back  numbers, 
you, 

Clingers  to  yesterday. 

When  you  enumerate  those  who  have  made 

Civilization  progress, 

One  good  big  mark  must  indeed  be  displayed 

For  the  bookmen  I  guess — yes?” 

After  this  sentiment  had  been  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded  more  for  its  truth  than  for  its 
poetry,  and  after  the  toast  had  been  drunk 
to,  Peter  distributed  the  annual  roster  of 
professional  books  on  education  which  the 
publishers  named  had  sent  to  the  club. 

He  had  had  it  printed  in  the  shop  of  his 
school.  ‘‘I  want  you  to  consider,”  said  he, 
“how  nearly  up  to  date  you  are.  If  you 
were  told  that  the  examination  for  a  place 
you  want  would  be  based  on  a  selection  from 
these  books  and  if  you  had  a  year  for  pre¬ 
paration  you  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  through  them  all.  In  place  of  pass¬ 
ing  an  examination  we  have,  now,  as 
motive,  the  healthy  fear  of  being  uninformed; 
the  hearty  desire  of  knowing  how  better  to 
practice  our  profession.  If  Horace  Mann  or 
William  T.  Harris  could  look  from  their 
present  retreat  in  the  Land  of  the  Blessed 
and  see  what  an  array  of  works  for  teachers 
are  published  in  only  one  year,  their  wonder 
would  equal  their  applause.  Look  through 
the  list,  check  any  you  have  read,  a  prize 
will  go  to  the  winner.” 

When,  between  biting  of  cakes  and  sipping 
of  Christmas  potations  the  bibllologists  had 
checked  their  lists  and  Peter  and  Carolina 
had  compared  the  returns,  Martin  Mahon, 
our  old  Locality,  the  most  inveterate  out¬ 
door  member  of  the  club  was  adjudged  the 
winner  with  forty-three  books  to  his  credit. 

“When  do  you  sleep,  Martin?”  asked 
Carolina. 

“It  isn’t  such  a  task,”  said  Martin, 


“once  you  really  take  your  business  seriously. 
Always  put  a  book  in  your  knapsack  and 
you  will  achieve  much  in  a  year.” 

This  is  the  summary  Peter  passed  around: 

PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  1926 
(To  the  extent  that  publishers  have  advised  the  Bibli- 
ologi) 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston. 

I.  Scott,  Fred  Newton:  The  Standard  of 
American  Speech.  345  pp.  $1.60.  (To 
be  reviewed  here  in  February.) 


D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York 

2.  Anderson,  Lewis  F. :  History  of  Manual 

and  Industrial  School  Education.  251  pp. 
$2.00 

3.  Barr,  A.  S.  and  Burton,  Wm.  H.:  Super¬ 

vision  of  Instruction.  626  pp.  $2.25 

4.  Brooks,  Fowler  D.:  The  Applied  Psychology 

of  Reading.  278  pp.  $1.80 

5.  Dearborn,  N.  N. :  An  Introduction  to  Teach¬ 

ing.  (Reviewed  Sept.  1926.)  337  pp.  $2.25 

6.  Klapper,  Paul:  Teaching  Children  to  Read. 

364  pp.  $1.60 

7.  Klapper,  Paul:  The  Teaching  of  History. 

347  PP-  ^i-7S 

8.  Skinner,  Charles  E.  and  Readings  in  Edu¬ 

cational  Psychology.  Skinner,  H.  Clay:  and 
Cast,  Ira  M.  $3-75 

9.  Patri,  Angelo:  Problems  of  Childhood. 

Revd.  Oct.  1926.  309  pp.  $1.75 

10.  Terman,  L.  M.  and  Lima,  Ida  M.:  Chil¬ 
drens  heading.  (Reviewed  Dec.  1926.) 
363  pp.  $1.60 


A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 

11.  Brace,  D.  K.:  Measuring  Motor  Abilitf^ 

200  pp.  $2.00 

12.  La  Salle,  D.:  Play  Activities  for  Elementary 

Schools.  179  pp.  ^2.00 

13.  Meyer,  H.  t).:  A  Hand  Book  of  Extra- 

Curricular  Activities  in  the  High  School. 
(Reviewed  Oct.  1926.)  402  pp.  $4.00 

14.  Ocker,  W.  A.:  Physical  Education  for  Pri¬ 

mary  Schools.  83  pp.  ^2.00 

15.  Rice,  E.  A.:  A  Brief  History  of  Physical 

Education.  276  pp.  $2.00 


Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee 

16.  Thurston,  F.  E.:  Job  Sheets  for  Electrical- 
Shop  Teacher.  35  pp.  $0.68 
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17.  Peterson,  J.  O.:  Plainer  Penmanship  for 

Junior  y  Senior  High  Schools.  144  pp. 
(Reviewed  Feb.,  1926.) 

18.  Peel,  A.  J.:  Simplified  School  Accounting. 

(Revd.  Feb.  1926.)  118  pp.  $1.35 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York 

19.  Friese,  John  F.:  Exploring  the  Manual  Arts. 

412  pp.  $2.50 

20.  Horn,  J.  L.:  American  Public  School  (Re¬ 

viewed,  Sept.  1926).  404  pp.  ^2.00 

21.  Howerth,  I.  W.:  Theory  of  Education. 

413  pp.  $2.00 

22.  Mueller,  A.  D.:  Progressive  Trends  in  Rural 

Education.  363  pp.  $2.00 

23.  Schmidt,  G.  A.:  Projects  and  Project  Meth¬ 

ods  in  Agricultural  Education.  360  pp. 
$2.so 

24.  Sullivan,  O.  M.  and  Snortum,  Kenneth: 

Disabled  Persons:  Their  Education  and 
Rehabilitation.  610  pp.  $2.50 

25.  Hollis,  A.  P.:  Motion  Pictures  for  Instruc¬ 

tion.  350  pp.  $2.25 

26.  Jones,  A.  J.:  Education  and  the  Individual. 

207  pp.  $2.00 

27.  Whitney,  F.  L.:  Growth  of  Teachers  in  Ser¬ 

vice.  240  pp.  $2.25 

28.  O’Brien,  J.  A.:  Reading.  Its  Psychology. 

(Reviewed,  Oct.  1926.)  308  pp.  $2.25 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York 

29.  Edie,  Lionel;  Economics:  Principles  and 

Problems.  820  pp.  ^5.00  (Reviewed,  Oct. 
1926.) 

30.  Edie,  Lionel:  School  Supervision  in  Theory 

and  Practice. 

31.  Edie,  Lionel:  Federal  and  State  School  Ad¬ 

ministration. 

32.  Edie,  Lionel:  Adult  Education. 

33.  Colllngs,  Ellsworth:  School  Supervision  in 

Theory  and  Practice.  350  pp.  ^2.75 

34.  Cook,  William  A.:  Federal  and  State  School 

Administration.  400  pp.  $2.75. 

35.  Hart,  Joseph  K.:  Adult  Education,  350  pp. 

i52.75 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

36.  Jacobs,  Michel:  The  Art  of  Composition. 

141  pp.  $7.50 

37.  Cox,  George  J.:  Art  for  Amateurs  and  Stu¬ 

dents.  205  pp.  $5.00 

38.  Ford,  Henry  and  Crowther,  Samuel:  Today 

and  Tomorrow.  281  pp.  $3.50 


39.  Patrl,  Angelo:  What  Have  You  Got  to  Give? 

193  pp.  $2.00 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York 

40.  Pierce:  Understanding  Our  Children,  $2.00 

41.  Winston:  Fresh  Air  and  Ventilation,  $2.^0 

42.  Lewisohn:  New  Leadership,  $2.00 

43.  Hankin:  Cultivation  of  Common  Sense, 

$2.SO 

Ginn  and  Company,  Publishers.  Boston 

44.  Dodd,  E.  E.:  Fiber  and  Finish.  (Reviewed 

Apr.  1926.)  150  pp.  $1.00 

45.  Reeve:  A  Diagnostic  Study  of  the  Teaching 

Problems  in  High-School  Mathematics. 
(Reviewed,  Oct.  1926.)  117  pp.  $0.84 

46.  Russell:  Classroom  Tests.  346  pp.  ^1.60 

47.  Touton  &  Struthers:  Junior  High  School 

Procedure.  595  pp.  $2.60 

48.  Barrows  &  Cordts:  The  Teacher  s  Book  of 

Phonetics.  199  pp.  ^1-40 

49.  Book;  Learning  How  to  Study  and  Work 

Effectively.  475  pp.  }?i.90 

50.  Benson-Lough-Sklnner  &  West:  Psychology 

for  Teachers.  390  pp.  ^52. 00 

51.  Brewer:  Case  Studies  in  Educational  and 

Vocational  Guidance.  243  pp.  $1.60 

Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York 

52.  Good,  A.:  Sociology  and  Education.  (Re¬ 

viewed  Oct.  1926.) 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York 

53.  Boraas,  J.  and  Selke,  G.  A.:  Rural  School 

Administration  and  Supervision.  260  pp. 
$2.00 

54.  Reavis,  W.  C.:  Pupil  Adjustment  in  Junior 

and  Senior  High  Schools.  348  pp.  $2.00 

55.  Roemer,  J.,  and  Allen,  C.  F. :  Extra-Curri¬ 

cular  Activities.  333  pp.  $2.00 

56.  Cherry,  H.  H.  Education:  The  Basis  of 

Democracy.  (Reviewed  Dec.  1926.)  202 

pp.  $1.80 

57.  Eberharda,  Sister  M.:  Methods  of  Arith¬ 

metic.  496  pp.  $2.00 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

58.  Almack,  John  C.  and  Bursch,  James  R.: 

The  Administration  of  Consolidated  and 
Village  Schools.  466  pp.  $2.40 

59.  Averin,  Lawrence  Augustus:  Educational 

Hygiene.  559  pp.  $2.60 
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60.  Cubberley,  Ellwood,  P. :  State  School  Ad¬ 

ministration. 

61.  Douglass,  Aubrey  A.:  Secondary  Education. 

62.  Douglass,  Harl  R.:  Modern  Methods  in 

High  School  Teaching.  (Reviewed  Nov. 
1926.)  563  pp.  $2.2$ 

63.  Freeman,  Frank  N.:  Mental  Tests:  Their 

History,  Principles  and  Applications. 
510  pp.  $2.40 

64.  Newcomb,  Ralph  S.:  Modern  Methods  of 

Teaching  Arithmetic.  (Reviewed  June 
1926.)  363  pp.  $2.00 

65.  Pechstein,  L.  A.  and  Jenkins,  Frances: 

Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
School. 

66.  1  homas,  Frank  M.:  Principles  and  Tech¬ 

nique  of  Teaching. 

67.  Wilson,  Guy  M.:  What  Arithmetic  Shall  We 

Teach.  (In  the  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs.)  80  cents 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 

68.  Holmes,  H.  W.:  The  Path  of  Learning. 

488  pp.  $1.60 

69.  Cross,  E.  A.:  Teacher  s  Guide  to  the  Little 

Composition.  88  pp.  50  cents 

70.  Newman,  Henry:  Drums  of  Morning.  (Re¬ 

viewed  Sept.  1926).  242  pp.  80  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 

71.  Broome  &  Allen:  Conduct  and  Citizenship. 

(Reviewed  Oct.  1926.)  419  pp.  $1.20 

72.  Briggs,  T.  H  . :  Curriculum  Problems.  (Re¬ 

viewed  Jan.  1927.)  138  pp.  $1.00 

73.  Buttervvorth,  Julian  E.:  Principles  of  Rural 

School  Administration.  378  pp.  $1.60 

74.  Cross,  E.  A.:  Fundamentals  in  English. 

(Review’ed  Oct.  1926.)  $2$  pp.  $2.25 

75.  Davis,  Sheldon  E.:  Self  Improvement.  (Re¬ 

viewed  Nov.  1926.)  280  pp.  $1.60 

76.  Drury,  Samuel  S.:  Schoolmastering.  255 

pp.  $1.2$ 

77.  Egerton,  A.  B.:  Vocational  Guidance  ^ 

Counseling.  (Reviewed  Dec.  1926.)  213 
pp.  ^1.60 

78.  Freeland,  G.  E.  Modern  Elementary  School 

Practice,  Revised.  408  pp.  $1.60 

79.  Gruenberg,  B.  C.:  Guidance  of  Childhood  lA 

Youth,  Readings  in  Child  Study.  342  pp. 
$1.50 

80.  Hollingsworth,  Leta  S.:  Gifted  Children. 

374  pp.  $2.00 

81.  Inskeep,  Annie  D.:  Teaching  Dull  iA  Re¬ 

tarded  Children.  455  pp.  ^2.00 


82.  Judd,  Charles  H.:  Psychology  of  Social 

Institutions.  (Reviewed  May  1926.)  346 
pp.  $2.00 

83.  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.:  Education  for  Changing 

Civilization.  143  pp.  $1.00 

84.  Lowth,  Frank  J.:  Everyday  Problems  of 

the  Country  Teacher.  559  pp.  $1.80 

85.  Raup,  R.  B.:  Complacency,  Behavior.  (Re¬ 

viewed  Apr.  1926.)  200  pp.  $1.60 

86.  Scott,  Jonathan  F.:  Menace  of  Nationalism 

in  Education.  (Reviewed  June,  1926.) 
223  pp.  $1.60 

87.  Stuart,  Milo  H.:  Organization  of  Compre¬ 

hensive  High  School.  127  pp.  $1.00 

88.  Wilson,  Lucy  L.  W. :  Educating  for  Respon¬ 

sibility.  310  pp.  $1.40 

89.  Wooley,  Helen  Thompson.  Experimental 

Study  of  Children.  762  pp.  $4.00 

90.  Hansen,  Allen  O.:  Education  and  Early 

American  Democracy.  317  pp.  $2.50 

91.  Van  Wagenen,  Martin  J.:  Educational  Di¬ 

agnosis  and  the  Measurements  of  School 
Achievements.  276  pp.  $3.00 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

92.  Stevenson,  P.  R.:  Campaign  Publicity  for 

Schools. 

93.  Buckingham,  B.  R.:  Supply  and  Demand  in 

Teaching  Training.  182  pp.  (Reviewed 
Oct.  1926) 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York 

94.  Benham,  W.  G.:  Complete  Quotations,  Prov¬ 

erbs,  etc.  (Reviewed  Sept.,  1926.)  1224 

pp.  ^6.50 

95.  Cunningham,  W.:  Character,  Conduct,  and 

Study.  (Reviewed  April,  1926.)  100  pp. 

90  cents 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago. 

96.  Colby,  Lou:  Talks  on  Teaching  Drawing, 

143  pp.  $2.00 

97.  Frasier  and  Armentrout:  Introduction  to 

Education.  298  pp.  ^1.50 

98.  Linquist:  Modern  Arithmetic  Methods,  316 

pp.  $1.60 

99.  Lyman:  Mind  at  Work,  349  pp.  $1.60 

100.  Ruch:  Improvement  of  Written  Examina¬ 

tion,  215  pp.  $1.20 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  New  York. 

101.  Buckingham,  Burdette  Ross:  Research  for 

Teachers.  (Reviewed  Sept.  1926.)  392 

pp.  $2.20 
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102.  Fries,  C.  C.:  Hanford,  J.  H.:  and  Steeves, 

H.  T. :  The  Teaching  of  Literature.  1 88  pp. 
$i.6o 

103.  Clapp,  Frank  L.  Better  Teaching.  64  pp. 

68  cents 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York 

104.  Reeder,  Edwin  Hewett:  A  Method  of  Di¬ 

recting  Children  s  Study  of  Geography. 
98  pp.  $1.50 

105.  Flemming,  Cecile  White:  A  Detailed  An¬ 

alysis  of  Achievement  in  the  High  Schools. 
209  pp.  $1.50.  (Reviewed  Oct.  1926.) 

106.  Klyver,  Faye  H.:  The  Supervision  of 

Student-Teachers  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion.  186  pp.  $1.50 

107.  Finley,  Charles  Wm. :  Biology  in  Secon¬ 

dary  Schools  and  the  Training  of  Biology 
Teachers.  79  pp.  $1.50 

108.  Emmons,  Frederick  E.:  City  School  At¬ 

tendance  Service.  (Reviewed  Oct.  1926). 
173  pp.  $1.50 

109.  Curoe,  Phillip  R.  V.:  Educational  Attitudes 

and  Policies  of  Organized  Labor. 
(Reviewed  Oct.  1926.)  201pp.  $1.50 

no.  Jones,  Vernon  A.:  Effect  of  Age  and  Ex¬ 
perience  on  Tests  of  Intelligence.  74  pp. 
$1.50 

111.  Noona,  Margaret  E.:  Influence  of  the  Sum¬ 

mer  Vacation  on  the  Abilities  of  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Grade  Children.  (Reviewed 
Oct.  1926.)  103  pp.  $1.50 

1 12.  Wagenhorst,  Lewis  Hoch:  The  Adminis¬ 

tration  and  Cost  of  High  School  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Athletics.  (Reviewed  Oct. 
1926.)  134  pp.  1^1.50 

1 13.  Loomis,  Arthur  K.:  The  Technique  of 

Estimating  School  Equipment  Costs.  112 
pp.  $1.50 

1 14.  Helseth,  Inga  011a:  Childrens*  Thinking: 

A  Study  of  the  Thinking  Done  by  a  Group 
of  Grade  Children  when  Encouraged  to 
Ask  and  Answer  Questions  about  United 
States  History.  163  pp.  $1.50 

1 15.  Grossman,  Mordecai:  The  Philosophy  of 

•  Helvetius.  (Reviewed  Oct.  1926.)  181 

pp.  $1.50 

1 16.  Ayer,  Adelaide  M.:  Some  Difficulties  in 

Elementary  School  History.  (Reviewed 
Oct.  1926.)  70  pp.  $1.50 

1 1 7.  Olsen,  Hans  C.:  Tlu  Work  of  Boards  of 

Education  and  How  It  Should  Be  Done. 
170  pp.  ^1.50 


1 18.  Hertzberg,  Oscar  E.:  A  Comparative  Study 

of  Different  Methods  Used  in  Teaching 
Beginners  to  Write.  61  pp.  $1.50 

1 19.  Kennon,  Laura  H.  V.:  Tests  of  Literary 

Vocabulary  for  Teachers  of  English. 
78  pp.  $1.50 

120.  Weideman,  Charles  Conrad:  How  to  Con¬ 

struct  the  True-False  Examination.  118 
pp.  $1.50 

1 21 .  Strayer-Englehardt-McCaughy-Alexander 

and  Mort:  Problems  in  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration.  755  pp.  $6.00 

122.  Strayer-Englehardt  and  Mort:  Teachers' 

Plan  Book.  144  pp.  75  cents 

123.  Stratemeyer,  Florence  B.  and  Bruner, 

Herbert  B.:  Rating  Elementary  School 
Courses  of  Study.  193  pp.  $1.50  (Re¬ 
viewed  Jan.  1927) 

124.  Hatch,  R.  W.  and  Stull,  DeForest:  The 

Social  Studies  in  the  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High  School.  99  pp.  $1.00 

125.  Gates,  Arthur  L:  A  Reading  Vocabulary 

for  the  Primary  Grades.  23  pp.  25 
cents 

126.  Rugg,  Harold:  A  Syllabus  of  the  Course  in 

the  Psychology  of  the  Elementary  School 
Subjects,  iiopp.  $1.25 

127.  McCall,  William  A.  and  Crabbs,  Lelah 

Mae:  Standard  Test  Lessons  in  Reading. 
Books  5  and  6.  25  cents. 

128.  Powers,  Samuel  R.:  Powers'  General  Sci¬ 

ence  Test.  $1.00  per  hundred 

129.  Willing,  Matthew  H.:  Valid  Diagnosis  in 

High  School  Composition.  64  pp.  ^1.50 

130.  Butterweck,  Joseph  Seibert:  The  Problem 

of  Teaching  High  School  Pupils  How  to 
Study.  135  pp.  $1.50 

13 1.  Ford,  Willard  Stanley:  Some  Adminis¬ 

trative  Problems  of  the  High  School 
Cafeteria.  160  pp.  $1.50 

132.  Mathews,  C.  O.:  The  Grade  Placement  of 

Curriculum  Materials  in  the  Social 
Studies.  $1.50 

133.  Practice  Exercises  in  the  Mechanics  of 

Written  English  for  the  High  School. 
Revised  by  Mathew  H.  Willing. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 

134.  Morrison,  Henry  C.:  The  Practice  of  Teach¬ 

ing  in  the  Secondary  School.  (Reviewed 
May,  1926.)  661  pp.  $4.00 

135.  Waples,  Douglas  and  Reavis,  W.  C.: 

Classroom  Procedure  Test.  16  pp.  10 
cents 
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136.  Bobbitt:  Curriculum  Investigations.  (Re¬ 

viewed  Oct.  1926.)  204  pp.  ^1.50 

137.  Buswell  &  John:  Diagnostic  Studies  in 

Arithmetic.  (Reviewed  Oct.  1926.)  212 
pp.  $1.50 

Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

138.  Anthony,  Katherine  M.  A  Alanual  for 

Observation  and  Teaching  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades.  70  pp.  $1.04 

139.  Bagley,  W.  C.:  Determinism  in  Education. 

194  pp.  $2.00 

140.  Bennett,  G.  Vernon.  The  Junior  High 

School.  (Rev.  Edition.)  226  pp.  $1.60 

141.  Buchholz,  H.  E.:  U.  S. — A  Second  Study 

in  Democracy.  400  pp.  (Reviewed 

Jan.  1927) 

142.  Cook,  Wm.  A.:  High  School  Administra¬ 

tion.  378  pp.  $2.10 

143.  Grace,  M.  Annie;  Crewe,  Amy  C.,  and 

others:  Baltimore  County  Course  of 
Study  in  Arithmetic — Grades  I-VIII. 
272  pp.  ^1.70 


144.  Strasheim,  J.  J.  A  New  Method  of  Mental 

Testing.  158  pp.  $1.88 

145.  Terry,  Paul  W.:  Extra-curricular  Activi¬ 

ties  in  the  Junior  High  School.  122  pp. 
$1.68 

The  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

146.  Pressey,  L.  C.  and  S.  L.  Methods  of  Hand¬ 

ling  Test  Scores.  64  pp.  60  cents 

147.  Carreon,  M.  L.  Philippine  Studies  in 

Mental  Measurement.  186  pp.  $1.80 

148.  Fenton,  N.  Self-Direction  and  Adjust¬ 

ment.  (Reviewed  Dec.  1926.)  127  pp. 

^1.40 

149.  Goodenough,  F.  L.  Measurement  of 

Intelligence  by  Drawings.  191  pp. 
$1.80 

150.  Faucett,  L.  Teaching  of  English  in  the 

Far  East. 

151.  Wells,  F.  L.:  Mental  Tests  in  Clinical  Prac¬ 

tice. 

152.  Ruch,  G.  M.  &  Stoddard,  G.  T.:  High 

School  Measurement. 


Business  methods  in  teaching. — “Teaching  is  by  no  means  a  commercial  enterprise,  and 
yet  the  body  of  material  connected  with  it  is  far  too  great  to  be  retained  in  memory  and  much 
too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away.  If  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  when  once  performed 
was  no  longer  of  any  use,  one  would  be  justified  in  forgetting  it  and  in  failing  to  make  a 
record  of  it.  But  such  is  frequently  not  the  case.  Each  act  of  teaching  or  of  classroom 
management,  each  item  of  information  about  the  children  of  a  given  class,  every  plan  made, 
and  every  item  of  teaching  material  collected,  is  as  likely  to  have  bearing  upon  future  action 
as  the  correspondence  which  a  business  firm  files  so  carefully.” 

— R.  B.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers 


The  public-school  teacher  may  no  longer  ignore  politics. — “It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  most 
important  subjects  affecting  social  welfare  are  too  abstruse  for  adolescent  minds,  when 
pupils  in  our  grammar  and  high  schools  are  presented  daily  with  situations,  national  and 
international,  which  call  for  a  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  science  and  economics, 
political  economy  and  sociology.  Some  problems  of  trade  and  transportation,  of  capital 
and  labor,  of  political  policy  and  international  relations  must  be  faced  in  the  modern  school. 
I  mention  these  in  particular  because  they  are  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  problems  that 
the  teacher  meets.  They  cannot  be  ignored;  they  must  be  honestly  and  impartially  treated.” 

— James  E.  Russell 
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A  REVIEW  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

S.  D.  Shankland 


[Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 


LANNING  the  Texas  Convention. — 
During  a  two-day  visit  to  Dallas, 
President  Condon  completed  general 
arrangements  for  the  Fifty-Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence,  February  26 — March  3,  1927.  Pro¬ 
gram  plans,  exhibits,  housing,  meeting 
places,  publicity,  local  committee  work, 
information  service,  dinner  arrangements, 
transportation,  and  musical  features  were 
among  the  numerous  matters  to  which  he 
gave  attention.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  supervisor  of  music  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Director  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra;  Walter 
Aiken,  director  of  music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
H.  A.  Allan,  and  S.  D.  Shankland  of  the 
headquarters  staff  at  Washington. 

The  convention  proper  will  open  with  a 
Vesper  Service  at  4  o’clock  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  February  27,  at  the  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University.  Dr.  George  W.  Truett, 
well-known  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Dallas,  will  be  the  speaker. 
General  sessions  are  scheduled  for  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  and  Thursday,  and  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday.  The  annual  business  and  execu¬ 
tive  meeting,  for  members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  only,  is  Tuesday 
morning.  On  Monday  afternoon,  the  super¬ 
intendents  in  discussion  groups  will  consider 
a  dozen  or  more  important  educational 
problems.  Section  meetings  are  scheduled 
for  Tuesday  afternoon  with  groupings  as 
follows:  state  superintendents,  county  super¬ 
intendents,  assistant  superintendents,  busi¬ 
ness  managers,  superintendents  of  cities 
under  10,000  population,  superintendents  of 
cities  10,000  to  100,000,  superintendents  of 


cities  100,000  to  250,000,  superintendents  of 
cities  over  250,000  population,  rural  school 
officers,  representatives  of  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  teacher  training  institutions.  A 
joint  program  will  be  presented  Tuesday 
evening  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  on  the  Curriculum  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  College 
dinners  will  as  usual  have  the  right  of  way 
Wednesday  night. 

The  main  convention  meetings  will  be  held 
at  the  Fair  Park  Auditorium,  a  beautifully 
equipped  building,  with  seating  capacity  for 
over  5,000  persons.  This  building  will  be  in 
constant  use  from  Monday  morning  to 
Thursday  night,  caring  for  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
and  the  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  Section  and  discussion  groups 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons,  will  be 
located  in  meeting  rooms  at  the  first 
Baptist  Church  and  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

All  Texas  Claims  It. — Doctor  Winshlp  has 
suggested  that  this  Convention  belongs  to 
the  entire  state  of  Texas.  There  is  much 
reason  for  his  contention.  The  Texas 
school  people  are  making  their  headquarters 
at  Fort  Worth  in  order  that  visitors  from 
other  states  may  be  more  comfortably  enter¬ 
tained  in  Dallas.  To  surrender  one’s  claim 
on  comfortable  hotel  accommodations  in  the 
convention  city  is  a  real  test  of  hospitality. 
Our  Texas  friends  are  setting  an  example 
such  as  few  states  are  likely  to  have  the 
courage  to  follow.  In  a  recent  editorial. 
Doctor  Winship  says  in  part: 
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It  is  to  be  a  Texas  meeting  and  not  a  Dallas 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  Texans  at  the  Febru¬ 
ary  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence.  They  will  not  ask  to  be  “taken  care  of 
comfortably,”  but  will  take  care  of  themselves  in 
Fort  Worth,  Denton,  and  other  cities.  There  is 
not  a  city  or  village  in  the  great  Southwest  that 
will  not  be  represented.  All  Texas  will  be  host 
to  the  school  people  of  all  America. 

Texas  Hospitality. — The  Hospitality  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  overlook  President  Condon. 
He  was  a  guest  at  the  presentation  of  the 
opera  “Princess  Flavia”  at  the  Fair  Park 
Auditorium.  He  attended  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  the  Adolphus 
Hotel  where  he  emphasized  some  convention 
facts  in  a  stirring  address.  Z.  E.  Black,  con¬ 
vention  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  entertained  with  a  dinner  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club.  Superintendent  Norman  R. 
Crozier  was  ever  vigilant  in  looking  after  the 
visiting  delegation.  Mr.  Crozier  was  es¬ 
pecially  happy,  because  a  beautiful  new 
closed  automobile,  purchased  for  his  use  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  had  been  delivered 
on  the  morning  of  Doctor  Condon’s  arrival. 
On  its  Initial  trip,  the  new  car  took  the  visi¬ 
tors  to  places  of  interest  around  the  city. 

Unusual  Exhibit  Opportunity. — ^The  Fair 
Park  Exhibit  Hall,  which  is  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  auditorium,  has  over  90,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  larger  than 
the  combined  areas  of  the  exhibit  halls  in  the 
Washington  and  Cleveland  auditoriums.  It 
materially  exceeds  in  size  the  exhibit  floors 
in  the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall.  The  entire 
space  is  on  the  first  floor  and  is  well  lighted 
from  above.  The  booths  selected  are  of  an 
especially  attractive  design.  Booths  along 
the  walls  will  have  hangings  of  heavy  repp 
in  rose  shade.  In  the  center  of  the  hall, 
panels  of  heavy  wall  board  in  ivory  finish 
will  replace  the  hangings.  The  exhibit  is 
conveniently  arranged.  A  broad  open  area 
over  thirty  feet  in  width  gives  easy  access  to 
the  convention  service  desk,  where  activities 
such  as  registration,  information,  and  post- 
oflSce  will  be  located.  New  features  include 


an  exhibit  demonstration  room,  a  well- 
equipped  restaurant,  and  a  lounge  room. 
The  exhibit  demonstration  room  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Exhibit.  It  will  be  used  for  such 
demonstrations  of  films  and  other  equipment 
as  cannot  be  shown  to  advantage  in  the  main 
exhibit  hall.  The  restaurant  and  tea  room 
is  to  be  operated  by  one  of  the  best  caterers 
in  Dallas.  Here,  well-cooked  food  daintily 
served  will  be  available  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  lounge  arranged  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  hotel  lobby  and  equipped  with 
comfortable  furniture,  is  designed  as  a 
popular  place  of  appointment  and  rest  for 
those  visiting  the  exhibit.  In  the  school 
exhibit  will  be  shown  art  work,  examples  of 
civic  service  in  schools,  and  displays  present¬ 
ing  school  activities  on  a  national  basis. 
This  part  of  the  exhibit  is  under  the  direction 
of  William  H.  Vogel,  Director  of  Art, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  exhibits  will  be 
formally  opened  with  appropriate  exercises 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  26.  The 
final  closing  hour  is  6  p.  m.,  Thursday,  March 
3.  The  exhibit  hall  will  be  closed  all  day 
Sunday. 

Meetings  of  Allied  Organizations. — The 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  hold  two  meetings  at  Dallas.  On 
Saturday  evening,  February  26,  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  society  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
composed  of  W.  C.  Bagley,  Franklin  Bob¬ 
bitt,  F.  G.  Bonser,  W.  W.  Charters,  G.  S. 
Counts,  S.  A.  Courtis,  Ernest  Horn,  C.  H. 
Judd,  J.  F.  Kelly,  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  G.  A. 
Works,  and  Harold  Rugg,  (chairman). 
Part  I,  entitled,  Curriculum-Making:  Past 
and  Present^  is  a  volume  of  475  pages.  It 
has  chapters  covering  a  review  of  curriculum 
construction  in  American  Schools  during  the 
past  century,  a  description  of  current  prac¬ 
tice  in  curriculum  making  in  public  schools, 
a  statement  of  the  contribution  made  by 
private  schools  of  the  laboratory  or  experi¬ 
mental  type,  and  a  collection  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  curriculum  studies.  Part  H,  en¬ 
titled,  The  Foundations  of  Curriculum- 
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Makingy  is  an  interesting  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  several  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  discover  a  set  of  principles  or 
generalizations  concerning  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing  to  which  all  of  them  would  subscribe. 
This  “General  Statement”  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  chapters  in  which  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  set  forth  clearly  the  points  each  deems 
needful  of  further  emphasis  or  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  own  philosophy  of  curriculum 
making  which  he  feels  to  be  important 
qualifications  or  extensions  of  the  general 
statement.  Guy  M.  Whipple  of  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  National  Council  of  State  Super¬ 
intendents  and  Commissioners  of  Education 
meet  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  25 
and  26,  just  preceding  the  general  convention. 
On  Saturday  evening  there  will  be  a  joint 
session  of  the  Council  with  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  At  this 
meeting  the  certification  of  teachers  will  be 
the  theme  discussed.  State  Superintendent 
S.  M.  N.  Marts  of  Texas  is  president,  and 
State  Superintendent  A.  B.  Hill  of  Arkansas 
is  secretary. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  and  Practi¬ 
cal  Arts  Education  will  meet  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  of  Bryan  Technical  High  School, 
Tuesday  morning,  and  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  A  vocational  and  practical  arts 
education  program  will  be  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  city  vocational  director  by 
O.  H.  Day  of  Kansas  City;  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  by 
O.  H.  Hughey,  of  El  Paso,  Texas;  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  state  department  of  education 
by  L.  H.  Dennis  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania; 
from  the  viewpoint  of  industry  by  C.  L. 
Bailey  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  state  college  of  education 
by  William  S.  Taylor  of  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  final  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Edwin  A.  Lee  of  Berkeley,  California, 
president  of  the  American  Vocational  Associ¬ 
ation.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  is  to  be 
an  excursion  to  various  points  of  interest 
including  several  industrial  plants.  H.  L. 
Briggs  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  president,  and 
N.  S.  Hunsdon,  of  Austin,  Texas,  is  secretary. 


The  National  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education  will  have  headquarters  at  the 
Jefferson  Hotel  with  meetings  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  February  28  and  March  i. 
Morning  meetings  will  be  for  members  only, 
and  the  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  will  be  a 
joint  session  with  the  Educational  Research 
Association.  The  topic  for  the  open  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday  afternoon  is,  “Graduate 
Work  and  Research.”  The  speakers  are 
C.  A.  Buckner,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  Harvard  University; 
Douglas  Waples,  University  of  Chicago; 
H.  T.  Buswell,  University  of  Chicago;  Carter 
Alexander,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  J.  R.  Barton,  superintendent  of 
schools  Oklahoma  City.  The  president  is 
Walter  S.  Monroe,  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  the 
secretary,  S.  A.  Courtis,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas,  from 
Wednesday  noon,  February  23rd,  through 
Saturday,  February  26th.  The  sessions 
on  Saturday  will  be  held  at  the  Texas  State 
College  for  Women  in  Denton,  one  hour  out 
of  Dallas.  Preceding  and  following  the 
main  meetings,  the  executive  and  program 
committees  will  hold  their  meeting.  This 
year  the  high  school  section  is  to  have  two 
morning  meetings  and  one  Friday  evening. 
The  college  and  university  deans  are  to  have 
a  joint  meeting  Thursday  morning,  and 
separate  sessions  Friday  morning.  The 
normal  school  deans  will  have  two  section 
meetings.  The  formal  dinner  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening  with  the  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  as  special  guests,  and 
with  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Matthews  Rosenberry 
and  Mrs.  Iva  Lowther  Peters  as  the  after 
dinner  speakers.  Dorothy  Stimson,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  is  president,  and  Elizabeth 
M.  Hause,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  is 
secretary. 

The  City  Teacher  Training  School  Sec¬ 
tion  will  have  “Curriculum  Reorganization” 
as  the  general  topic  of  its  opening  meeting 
on  Monday  afternoon,  February  28.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Charters,  University  of  Chicago  will 
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speak  on  the  subject,  “An  Inductive  Pro¬ 
cedure  for  Determining  the  Objectives  of 
Teaching”;  Dr.  E.  George  Payne,  New  York 
University,  on  “The  Sociological  Principles 
Underlying  the  Making  of  the  Curriculum  of 
Teacher  Training  Institutions”;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bagley,  Columbia  University,  on  “The  Bear¬ 
ing  of  General  Curriculum  Policies  on 
Teacher  Training  Curricula.”  Dr.  L.  A. 
Pechstein,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  will  lead  the 
“General  Discussion.”  The  second  meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  2,  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  symposium  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  topic.  Administrative  Policies 
in  City  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.  Presidents  of  various  city  teacher 
training  institutions  will  lead  the  discussion. 
Elizabeth  G.  Breckinridge,  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  president,  and  Frank  W.  Smith, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  secretary. 

Housing. — Advance  reservations  of  hotel 
sleeping  rooms  forecast  an  unusually  large 
attendance.  Single  rooms  in  hotels  are 
exhausted,  but  the  housing  committee  has 
an  ample  supply  of  such  rooms  in  private 
residences.  Some  hotel  rooms  for  occupancy 
for  two  or  more  persons  are  still  available. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  secured  reservations 
will  do  well  to  write  immediately  to  Z.  E. 
Black,  chairman.  Housing  Committee,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Dallas,  Texas.  Be  sure 
to  state  exact  time  of  arrival  and  give  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated. 

Transportation. — The  passenger  associ¬ 
ations  have  granted  a  special  railroad  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  fares  for  the  round  trip 
on  the  identification  certificate  plan.  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  ready  for  distribution  January 
10,  1927.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  in  South¬ 
western  territory  beginning  February  22. 
Earlier  sale  dates  are  available  for  more 
distant  points.  Final  return  limit  in  all 
cases  will  be  midnight,  March  10. 

Better  Training  for  the  Principalship. — The 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals 


has  undertaken  the  task  of  making  possible 
better  training  for  principals  in  service,  as 
well  as  for  raising  the  standards  for  those 
seeking  new  appointments  to  elementary 
school  principalships.  A  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Training  for  the  Elementary 
School  Principalship,  recently  organized, 
is  developing  a  program  of  research  and 
Investigation.  The  committee  has  outlined 
a  series  of  studies  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  facts  likely  to  be  of  greatest  value  in 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  elementary 
school  principals.  The  committee  is  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  actual  investigations  will  be  carried  on 
at  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

A  program  of  work  was  submitted  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  and  approved  by 
the  Department.  A  directive  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  outline  and  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  details  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  The  sub-committee  consists  of  W. 
T.  Longshore,  principal  of  Greenwood 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  chairman; 
Ide  G.  Sargeant,  Public  School  No.  10, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey;  J.  Cayce  Morrison, 
assistant  commissioner  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  Albany,  New  York;  James  F.  Hosic, 
professor  of  education,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City;  John  K.  Norton,  director 
of  Research  Division,  National  Education 
Association.  This  sub-committee  met  in 
Washington,  October  23  and  24,  with  all 
members  in  attendance.  A  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Research  Division  with  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  elementary  school  principal  and 
as  head  of  the  department  of  research  of  a 
public  school  system,  was  given  active  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  necessary  research  work. 

The  committee  determined  that  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  practices  of  the  best 
elementary  school  principals  in  the  country. 
An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  find  out  what 
principals  would  do  when  freed  from  clerical 
work  and  other  petty  details  of  the  kind 
which  could  be  better  done  by  clerical  help¬ 
ers.  The  qualification  and  procedure  of 
successful  principals  will  be  first  studied  by 
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the  usual  plan  of  questionn  lires.  Later,  it 
is  hoped  to  have  personal  interviews  with  at 
least  one  hundred  specially  selected  princi¬ 
pals,  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  proposed 
for  solution.  Does  a  large  school  give  the 
best  service  to  its  pupils?  What  is  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  office  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school?  What  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  size  for  an  elementary  school? 
What  are  the  best  practices  of  the  best 
principals? 

Recommendations  for  courses  of  training 
for  elementary  principals  are  to  be  based  on  a 
composite  judgment  of  a  large  number  of  the 
more  progressive  principals  supplemented  by 
expert  advice  from  the  great  teachers  of 
elementary  education  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  plus  the  judgment  of  leading 
superintendents  of  schools.  The  chairman 
states  that  the  one  important  purpose  is  to 
improve  the  usefulness  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation’s 
children. 


Important  Notice 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  will  hold  its  next  annual 
convention  in  St.  Louis,  Thursday,  Friday, 


and  Saturday,  February  24,  25,  and  26, 
1927.  Headquarters  Hotel  Statler. 

After  a  very  careful  inquiry,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  decided  that,  for  this  meet¬ 
ing,  St.  Louis  is  accessible  to  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
Committee  has  positive  assurance  that  ample 
accommodation  can  be  had  at  the  best  hotels 
of  St.  Louis.  In  setting  the  convention 
just  previous  to  the  Dallas  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  it  was  felt 
that  the  National  Association  would  thus, 
both  as  to  time  and  place,  accommodate  a 
large  number  who  would  desire  to  attend 
both  meetings. 

The  program  will  have  six  sessions,  be¬ 
ginning  Thursday  evening:  three  general 
sessions,  two  sessions  separated  into  junior 
and  senior  high-school  meetings,  and  a 
luncheon.  A  sincere  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  the  program  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able  throughout,  both  to  junior  and  senior 
high-school  principals. 

If  any  principal  desires  to  have  a  special 
letter  sent  to  his  board  of  education  or  to 
his  superintendent,  urging  that  he  be  sent 
to  this  meeting  with  his  expenses  paid,  he 
should  send  the  name  and  address  of  the 
one  to  whom  such  a  letter  should  be  directed 
to  the  secretary,  H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling 
Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS  IN  FIIGH  SCHOOLS 

Morris  Greenberg 

[Two  striking  pictures  at  the  opening  of  this  number  of  the  Educational  Review  are  sent  us  by 
Principal  Raynor  of  the  big  and  modern  Alexander  Hamilton  High  School,  Brooklyn.  He  asks  the 
head  of  the  art  department  to  tell  how  to  get  murals  and  why  you  should  have  them.] 


Millions  for  schools,  but  not  a 

penny  for  decoration”  would  fur- 
ish  an  adequate  slogan  to  sum  up 
the  average  municipal  policy  in  planning 
new  school  structures.  The  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  latter  is  generally  dignified  in 
design.  No  expense  is  spared  in  providing 
the  latest  furnishings,  apparatus  and  devices; 


but  little,  or  nothing,  is  done  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  these  buildings  harmoniously. 

Take  the  auditorium  of  the  average  school. 
It  is  often  a  very  roomy  compartment.  The 
tall  walls  may  have  pleasingly  proportioned 
panels,  but  they  are  devoid  of  enhancing 
mural  pictures.  The  wall  spaces  might  be 
used  to  illustrate  an  episode  of  the  coun- 
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try’s  beginning,  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
person  after  whom  the  school  was  named, 
or  an  important  event  relating  to  the  past 
history  of  the  locality. 

Instead  of  some  such  handsome  colorful 
decoration,  the  main  auditorium  wall  is 
sometimes  marred  by  one  or  more  banners, 
not  properly  related  to  the  spaces  they  oc¬ 
cupy,  glaring  in  contrast,  and  unattractive 
in  color.  Such  banners  may  have  interest 
in  representing  school  events  or  victories, 
but  they  often  mar  the  decorative  effect  of 
the  space  upon  which  they  are  hung. 

A  piano  or  organ  is  provided  to  give  plea¬ 
sure  and  inculcate  taste  in  music;  but  noth¬ 
ing  is  planned  to  present  a  message  of 
visual  beauty  before  pupils  who  are  daily 
influenced  by  their  surroundings.  An  im¬ 
posing  and  dignified  entrance  may  be  de¬ 
signed  by  the  architect  to  impress  pupils, 
parent  and  tax  payer,  but  no  project  is 
worked  out  to  have  the  entrance  hall  and 
other  passages  attractively  decorated  by  the 
addition  of  pictorial  and  sculptured  motives; 
the  result  is  that,  in  passing  from  floor  to 
floor,  one  is  reminded  of  the  appearance  of 
bare  factory  walls. 

The  rooms  are  spacious  and  bright.  They 
contain  the  best  models  in  furniture,  the 
latest  types  of  closets  and  every  modern  de¬ 
vice  for  ventilation,  but  no  provisions  are 
made  to  decorate  any  of  the  walls  with  pleas¬ 
ing  decorations;  so  that  instead  of  a  few  at¬ 
tractive  and  colorful  subjects  on  the  ample 
wall  spaces,  the  class  banner  and  some  scat¬ 
tered  examples  of  pupils’  work  furnish  the 
only,  and  unsatisfactory,  ornaments. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  pleasing  school 
environment,  and  beautiful  wall  decorations 
have  a  wholesome  influence  on  both  teacher 
and  pupil;  that  pleasing  pictures,  seen  daily, 
promote  a  love  for  such  subjects  later  in  life. 
It  seems  logical,  therefore,  that  some 
thoughtful  attention  should  be  given  to 
these  phases  in  educational  institutions. 

The  remarkable  development  of  photo¬ 
lithography  and  other  engraving  processes 
has  made  it  possible  for  teachers  to  decorate 
their  rooms  with  nicely  framed  pictures  that 
have  the  appearance  of  original  paintings. 


The  American  Federation  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Washington,  has  a  traveling  exhibit  of  un¬ 
usually  fine  colored  reproductions — a  varied 
collection  of  subjects  suitable  for  home  and 
school  decoration.  At  one  of  these  exhibits 
were  shown  an  original  painting  and  a  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  of  it,  both  framed  alike. 
In  comparing  these  two,  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  even  for  the  trained  eye  of  an  observer 
standing  a  few  feet  away,  to  discover  which 
was  the  original  and  which,  the  reproduction. 

With  such  works  available,  classroom  and 
hall  decoration  should  not  be  a  difficult  task 
to  accomplish,  provided  that  there  exists 
an  interest  in  lovely  pictures  on  the  part 
of  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher. 
There  is  always  some  art-loving  citizen  in 
the  community  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  need  for  filling  some  empty  space.  A 
small  surplus  in  the  school  fund  may  be 
made  available  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
a  picture  or  two  each  term.  Firms  special¬ 
izing  in  school  decorations  are  willing  to 
organize  an  exhibit  in  any  community.  The 
proceeds  from  admissions  could  be  devoted 
to  buying  new  pictures.  Graduating  class¬ 
es,  when  properly  appealed  to  by  interested 
persons,  will  generally  respond  with  gifts 
suitable  for  school  decoration.  The  suc¬ 
cess,  in  one  high  school,  in  this  connection 
was  due  to  the  efforts  and  stimulus  of  a 
principal  who  enthused  the  members  of  the 
art  department,  and  stimulated  others,  to 
cooperate  in  the  project  for  mural  decora¬ 
tion.  This  institution  has  a  most  pleasingly 
planned  auditorium.  On  each  side  of  the 
stage  was  designed  a  panel,  14^  by  17^, 
framed  by  handsome  mouldings.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  small-sized  panels  were  also  placed 
beneath  the  gallery  facing  the  stage;  but 
no  decoration  was  provided  for  any  of  these 
spaces,  which,  for  several  years  appeared 
like  empty  frames  hung  on  a  wall. 

The  only  thing  to  beautify  a  long  wall 
in  a  large  entrance  hall  was  a  small  darkened 
metal  tablet  that  contained  names  of  those 
who  were  in  charge  of  erecting  the  building. 
On  the  hall  walls  were  bulletin  boards  upon 
the  surface  of  which  were  remains  of  various 
notices  which  had  been  pasted,  and  par- 
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tially  torn  off,  term  after  term.  The  ugli¬ 
ness  of  these  boards  was  made  more  ap¬ 
parent  by  their  isolated  positions  in  the 
large  spaces. 

The  principal’s  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
pleasing  decoration  stimulated  members  of 
the  art  department  to  new  activity.  A  plan 
was  evolved  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
auditorium  and  to  make  the  entrance  halls 
and  other  wall  spaces  very  attractive.  The 
preliminary  project  involved  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense  and  was  undertaken  by  the  art  teach¬ 
ers  themselves.  As  the  institution  was  a 
high  school  specializing  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  it  was  decided  to  decorate  the  dozen 
smaller  panels  with  mural  designs;  the  mo¬ 
tives  being  the  coats-of-arms  of  several 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  past  and 
present,  including  the  symbol  of  the  home 
city.  The  designs  were  broadly  treated, 
and  painted  in  attractive  colors  on  canvas, 
which  filled  the  spaces  in  pleasing  fashion. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  getting  murals 
for  the  two  large  spaces.  Because  of  the 
expense  which  such  an  undertaking  would 
involve,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ask 
painters  of  established  reputation  to  under¬ 
take  the  work.  A  few  young  artists  were 
interested  in  the  project  and  submitted  ideas 
in  the  form  of  colored  sketches.  The  themes 
chosen  for  representation  were  “Ancient 
Commerce”  and  “Modern  Commerce.” 
The  designs  of  one  of  these  young  painters 
were  finally  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
Art  Commission. 

The  principal  had  laid  the  plan  before 
the  teachers,  and  had  been  urging  economy 
in  expenditures  by  different  school  organi¬ 
zations;  so  that  a  fund  had  been  gradually 
accumulated  to  enable  him  to  finance  the 
undertaking.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
canvases  necessitated  a  spacious  studo  for 
working  purposes.  The  director  of  a  col¬ 
lege  permitted  the  artist  to  use  a  large 
room  in  his  institution  as  a  studio.  The 
Municipal  Art  Society  became  interested, 
and  encouraged  the  project  by  contributing 
a  handsome  sum. 


When  the  paintings  were  finally  fixed  in 
their  places  they  added  life  to  the  auditor¬ 
ium  by  their  interesting  subject,  pleasing 
appearance,  and  beautiful  glow  of  color. 
The  latter  is  harmoniously  related  to  the 
tint  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  tone  of  the  wood 
in  the  seats  and  trimmings.  Permanent 
pigments  were  used;  so  that  the  pictures 
are  as  lovely  in  color  to-day  as  they  were 
when  first  placed  on  the  walls.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  see  the  pictures  daily  during  the  lunch 
periods. 

The  paintings  were  formally  unveiled; 
and  the  interest  aroused  on  this  occasion 
made  the  acquisition  of  additional  works  of 
art  a  comparatively  easy  task.  Another 
mural,  “Learning,”  has  since  been  placed 
on  the  wall  facing  the  entrance  hall.  The 
graduating  students  were  made  to  see  the 
importance  of  school  decoration;  and  for  a 
number  of  terms,  classes  have  presented 
one  or  more  framed  colored  reproductions 
of  paintings  selected  for  their  interest  and 
decorative  aspect.  These  have  been  hung 
in  the  students’  and  teachers’  lunch  rooms, 
in  the  halls,  and  in  the  class  rooms. 

The  influence  of  such  pictures  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  taste  may  not  be  apparent; 
but  beauty  leaves  its  mark.  The  constant 
contact  with  works  that  are  pleasing  in 
subject,  fine  in  composition,  lovely  in  line, 
and  harmonious  in  color  surely  leaves  its 
impression  on  adolescent  students,  which 
will  influence  their  future  taste.  The  pic¬ 
tures  also  furnish  topics  for  discussion  in 
the  class  room. 

This  experience  in  beautifying  a  building 
is  not  confined  to  this  single  school.  In  a 
number  of  institutions,  alert  members  of 
the  art  department,  working  with  principals 
who  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  pleas¬ 
ing  environment,  have  been  successful  in 
filling  empty  wall  spaces  with  fine  works  of 
art.  [As  this  article  goes  to  press,  two 
dignified  murals,  one  of  them  a  war  tribute, 
are  being  unveiled  in  the  Morris  High 
School  and  in  the  Wadleigh  High  School 
respectively,  both  in  New  York  City] 


DONT  SWALLOW  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  WITHOUT  IN¬ 
SPECTION 

Henry  Harap 

[When  you  have  absorbed  enough  Missouriism  to  be  considered  of  a  balanced  temperament,  the 
wild  and  glad  ladies  who  have  discovered  substitutes  for  drill,  attention,  application,  and  obedience 
consider  you  unprogressive.  Mr.  Harap  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  is  glad  to  ride  on  the 
Progressive  band  wagon  but  not  to  throw  away  the  brake.  You  are  likely,  if  you  are  over  21,  to  com¬ 
mend  him.  He  taught  in  the  New  York  city  schools  and  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School;  he  worked 
with  the  Hudson  Guild  and  directed  their  summer  play  school.  He  was  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Antioch  College  and  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.  He  is  the  author 
of  Education  of  the  Consumer.] 


This  paper  is  stimulated  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  from  a  progressive  school 
which  states  that  the  school  will  have 
the  advantage  of  vigorous  outdoor  life;  it 
will  develop  personalities  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  self  discipline,  and  spiritual  as¬ 
piration;  it  will  have  none  of  the  didactic, 
authoritarian  teaching;  the  child  will  follow 
out  special  interests  with  freedom  from  rigid 
curriculum  requirements;  the  child  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  in  the  public  schools,  if 
necessary. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  this  state¬ 
ment  of  purposes.  However,  some  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  participant  and  observer  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  progressive  education,  leads  me  to 
question  whether  the  particular  organizers 
and  leaders  of  progressive  schools  in  general 
have  carefully  planned  the  details  of  their 
programs.  It  is  true  that  our  experience 
with  progressive  education  is  too  limited  to 
yield  a  definite  technique,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  we  have  the  basic  knowledge  of  social 
needs,  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  nature 
of  the  learning  process  to  suggest  that  a 
technique  cannot  be  haphazardly  developed; 
that  the  program  of  a  progressive  school 
should  include  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
a  technique  which  comprehends  these  fac¬ 
tors.  The  discovery  of  such  a  technique,  in 
my  opinion,  will  demonstrate  the  inefficiency 
of  talking  about  freedom^  truthy  and  individu¬ 
ality  and  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  these 
traits.  The  elements  of  freedom  and  truth 


are  much  subtler  than  the  average  enthusi¬ 
astic  educational  reformer  realizes.  These 
elements  are  not  developed  by  indoctrin¬ 
ation.  The  habits  of  living  and  thinking 
are  not  formed  in  connection  with  spoken  or 
written  aphorisms,  proverbs,  customs  or  pre¬ 
cepts.  These  affect  conduct  only  slightly 
and  then  only  in  the  case  of  highly  literate 
children.  In  school  life,  rationalization 
about  specific  acts  of  children  is  not  so  use¬ 
ful  in  influencing  future  conduct  as  it  is  in 
explaining,  clarifying,  and  directing  present 
conduct.  Therefore,  a  teacher  need  not  con¬ 
sider  herself  negligent  if  she  succeeds  in  get¬ 
ting  a  child  to  share  his  apple  without  a  ver¬ 
bal  justification.  The  act  automatically 
helps  to  form  a  good  habit.  The  verbal 
explanation  may  not  be  understood  at  all  or 
it  may  be  misunderstood.  It  may  undo  the 
work  of  the  act.  At  best  it  can  only 
strengthen  the  habit  a  little. 

The  fundamentals  of  truth,  love,  and  jus¬ 
tice  consist  of  certain  specific  ingredients 
without  which  these  virtues  are  impossible  to 
attain.  These  have  not  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  only  the  more  obvious  ones  are 
recognizable.  In  infancy  we  begin  to  train 
children  not  to  perceive  what  they  actually 
perceive.  They  acquire  inaccurate  per¬ 
cepts  and  concepts  of  persons,  places,  and 
things.  They  begin  with  a  stock  of  false 
tools  which  multiply  as  their  application  in¬ 
creases.  The  most  harmful  superstitions 
are  formed  very  early  in  childhood:  that  a 
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black  skin  is  unclean;  that  a  policeman  is 
wicked;  that  sugar  is  a  harmful  food;  that 
dark  places  are  infested  by  bogy  men;  that 
all  snakes  are  poisonous;  that  all  dogs  bite 
and  all  cats  scratch;  that  parents  are  perfect; 
that  the  stork  brings  babies;  that  only  red 
apples  are  sweet;  that  clothing  is  for  decora¬ 
tion,  etc. 

In  the  school  the  teacher  can  render  the 
greatest  service  toward  the  development  of 
moral  persons  by  helping  the  child  to  form 
habits  of  accurate,  rapid,  attentive  observa¬ 
tion,  manipulation,  reading,  writing,  and 
study.  The  child  who  is  permitted  to  make 
inaccurate  replies,  form  inaccurate  word  pic¬ 
tures,  form  incorrect  word  meanings,  report 
inaccurate  accounts  of  experiences,  give  in¬ 
accurate  accounts  of  events  can  never  attain 
a  high  degree  of  truth,  love,  and  justice. 
The  child  who  is  equipped  with  an  inade¬ 
quate  vocabulary  cannot  interpret  or  re¬ 
produce  the  truth.  The  child  who  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  fundamental  information  builds  up 
a  body  of  fanciful  patterns  concerning  per¬ 
sons,  institutions,  and  places. 

The  reading  of  children  in  the  earliest  years 
has  something  to  do  with  the  development  of 
habits  of  truthful  evaluation  of  things,  per¬ 
sons,  and  places.  Continuous  practice  in 
accurate  recognition,  interpretation  and  re¬ 
production  of  the  ideas  read  or  heard  will 
determine  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  be 
honest  to  a  greater  degree  than  verbal  in¬ 
doctrination.  Much  of  the  thinking  of  the 
adult  depends  upon  reading  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  Teachers  as  well  as 
social  philosophers  ignore  the  importance  of 
the  rudimentary  habits  which  are  essential 
for  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  reading  of 
adults.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  social-minded  person  will  be  fair, 
honest,  or  sympathetic.  Lacking  the  basic 
facts  or  lacking  practice  in  accurate  analysis, 
he  will  accept  a  shibboleth  as  gospel,  make  it 
a  touchstone  for  all  his  judgments,  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  his  affections.  The  result  is  harm¬ 
ful  in  spite  of  good  intentions. 

Intelligent  liberal  teachers  and  philos¬ 
ophers  spend  too  much  time  in  arguing  for 
the  introduction  of  controversial  problems 


and  too  little  time  on  the  analysis  of  the 
mechanics  necessary  for  an  effective  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  problems.  Now  and  again 
I  come  upon  an  example  of  sound  training 
for  clear,  courageous  thinking  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  school  which  proceeds  quietly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  to  build  up  habits  of  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  and  presentation  of  ideas.  I  am 
not  here  arguing  for  a  highly  regimented 
school.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
sound  thinking  is  dependent  upon  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  fine  mechanisms  of  thought  and 
that  these  mechanisms  need  to  be  discovered 
and  developed  in  children. 

Growing  out  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
highly  regimented  curriculum  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  public  school,  certain  experi¬ 
mental  schools  hav'e  regarded  with  suspicion 
any  attempt  to  direct  their  programs  of 
activities  toward  the  attainment  of  a  set  of 
specific  fundamental  purposes.  They  fear 
that  a  program  of  predetermined  purposes 
will  repress  free  activity  and  furthermore, 
they  fear  that  these  purposes  are  apt  to  be 
particularly  suited  to  adults  and  not  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  result  is  that  certain  progressive 
schools  permit  the  child  to  pursue  a  random 
career  without  any  assurance  of  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  essential  purposes. 

The  announcement  of  the  progressive 
school  states  that  the  school  will  encourage 
spontaneity,  that  it  will  abandon  the  cus¬ 
tomary  teaching;  that  the  child  will  be  free 
from  rigid  curriculum  requirements  and  at 
the  same  time  will  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the 
public  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
has  yet  completely  demonstrated  that  this 
can  be  done.  The  few  outstanding  claims 
of  its  accomplishment  are  not  universally 
accepted. 

If  free  education  is  to  make  good  the  claim 
that  it  does  the  work  of  the  formal  school 
more  effectively,  it  must  base  its  program  on 
useful  purposes  and  the  laws  of  learning  to  a 
greater  degree.  I  believe  it  to  be  possible 
to  so  order  the  activities  of  childhood  as  to 
attain  with  the  child’s  consent  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  the  integers. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  random  process  will 
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guarantee  the  perfect  learning  of  the  use  of 
numbers.  Similarly,  I  think  it  is  possible 
for  the  child  voluntarily  to  make  the  repeti¬ 
tions  necessary  to  spell  the  most  useful 
words.  Similarly,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  several  important 
tools  by  conforming  to  the  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing  without  completely  denying  the  child 
the  opportunity  of  free  choice  and  free 
activity. 

There  is  more  room  for  harmony  between 
specific  useful  objectives  and  spontaneity  of 
activity  than  certain  progressive  schools  at 
present  provide  for.  The  progressive  schools 
have  given  too  much  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  child  and  not  enough  attention  to  act¬ 
ual  social  needs  and  to  the  laws  of  learning. 
If  the  many  necessary  objectives  are  organ¬ 
ized  into  groups,  it  is  possible  to  allow  the 
child  to  choose  an  activity  from  each  group. 
For  Instance,  it  is  important  that  the  child 
shall  develop  some  skill  in  manipulating  a 
hammer,  but  it  matters  very  little  whether 
he  does  so  in  connection  with  pine,  poplar, 
cedar,  or  basswood.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
matters  much  that  he  shall  learn  how  to  ham¬ 
mer  a  nail  into  both  soft  wood  and  hard  wood 
because  two  different  indispensable  skills  are 
involved. 

There  is  too  much  fear  that  the  actual 
affairs  of  life  do  not  interest  the  child.  The 
false  assumption,  I  think,  arises  firsiy  from 
home  conditions  which  are  the  uncontrolled 
result  of  our  modern  mechanical  civilization 
which  has  taken  actual  handiwork  out  of  the 
home  and,  therefore,  out  of  the  range  of  the 
child.  Second,  it  arises  from  a  false  and  in¬ 
supportable  theory  of  play.  The  child  loves 
to  play  but  not  all  the  live-long  day.  No 
twelve  year  old  boy  wishes  to  build  a  toy 
house.  He  wants  to  build  a  shack  that  will 
actually  house  his  gang,  a  wagon  that  will 
actually  carry  his  little  sister,  a  scooter  that 
will  actually  carry  him  down  the  hill.  He 
wants  to  build  useful  articles. 

But  suppose  he  does  not.  That  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  induced  to  want 
to  do  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  boy 
who  can  build  a  scooter  shall  not  use  his 
skill  in  sharing  the  household  handiwork 


which  he  is  capable  of  performing.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  intelligent  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  will  secure  the  child’s  willing  co¬ 
operation  in  performing  household  tasks. 
The  school  faces  a  similar  situation  in  the 
conduct  of  essential  activities. 

Third,  the  prejudice  against  adherence  to 
a  set  of  fundamental  objectives  arises  from 
too  sharp  a  demarcation  between  the  child 
and  adult  life.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
the  child  is  capable  of  greater  achievement 
than  we  ordinarily  expect  of  him.  Industry 
has  always  depended  upon,  and  to  a  degree 
still  depends  upon  children  for  responsible 
productive  labor.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  school  should  not  expect  as  much  from 
the  child,  remembering  not  to  make  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  industrial  employers. 

I  agree  that  the  selection  of  activities  for 
the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school 
should  be  dominated  by  child  conduct. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  choice 
of  objectives  should  not  be  based  upon  use¬ 
fulness.  It  should  not  exclude  certain  prac¬ 
tical  activities  in  which  the  child  engages  in 
the  home.  Nor  does  it  exclude  objectives 
which  relate  to  adult  experience.  It  should 
be  discovered  that  much  which  affects  the 
child  also  affects  the  adult.  For  example, 
the  department  store  which  is  conducted  ex¬ 
clusively  by  adults  touches  the  life  of  the 
city  child  intimately  and  offers  material  for 
study  and  observation.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  exclude  certain  important  objectives 
ascertained  by  an  analysis  of  social  needs. 
A  selection  from  such  objectives  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made  by  thoughtful  teachers  of  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  judge  their  appropriateness 
for  children  or  the  possibility  of  adapting 
them  to  the  interests  and  capacities  of 
children. 

Miss  Jean  Hunt’s  discussion  of  the  Decroly 
plan  in  Progressive  Education,  December, 
1924,  suggests  that  balance  of  free  activity 
and  essential  purposes  which  I  have  in  mind. 
“The  subject-matter  program  under  the 
Decroly  plan  is  at  once  a  highly  flexible,  day- 
to-day,  made-in-the-class-room  affair,  and  a 
carefully  planned,  agreed-to-beforehand  af¬ 
fair,  with  definite  objectives  to  be  attained, 
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which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
when  we  attempt  to  orient  the  child  in  his 
own  world,  we  are  led  perforce  to  consider 
with  him  the  fundamental  needs,  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  work,  protection,  on  which 
the  Decroly  programs  are  based,  and  to  make 
him  aware  as  well  of  certain  relationships 
equally  fundamental.  These  then  consti¬ 
tute  the  prescribed  framework  within  which 
the  teacher  has  freedom  for  individual 
initiative  in  shaping  the  daily  experiences.” 

The  “Conduct  Curriculum”  worked  out 
by  Miss  Hill  and  her  associates  for  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  first  grade  based  upon  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  habits  which  children  should 
form  is  an  excellent  beginning  in  improving 
the  technique  of  the  progressive  school. 
For  each  habit  to  be  formed  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  activity,  the  habit  being  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  the  activity  the  means  for  at¬ 
taining  it.  This,  according  to  the  director 
of  the  study,  is  not  a  denial  of  the  progressive 
principles  of  John  Dewey  but  rather  a  re¬ 


finement  of  these  principles.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  eliminate  vagueness  and  to  “make 
habit  serve  as  a  means  to  a  more  productive 
creativity.”  There  are  about  a  dozen 
similar  publications  which  set  forth  a  plan¬ 
ful  scheme  of  activities  for  the  progressive 
school.  The  most  serious  limitation  of  most 
of  these  programs  of  activity  is  that  they 
offer  no  assurance  of  the  achievement  of  the 
useful  purposes. 

I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  need  for 
planning  the  details  of  a  progressive  school 
program  in  accordance  with  the  most  es¬ 
sential  social  purposes  and  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  learning  process.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  process  of  learning  to 
be  fair,  sympathetic,  and  honest  would  re¬ 
veal  the  specific  habits  which  are  probably 
now  being  overlooked.  A  careful  analysis 
of  essential  social  purposes  should  reveal 
many  which  cannot  be  left  to  random  achieve¬ 
ment  and  which  are  within  the  capacity  and 
interests  of  children. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Emily  J.  Werner 

[In  the  Educational  Review  for  December,  1926,  Miss  Werner  discussed  a  growing  separation 
of  education  and  religion  and  presented  an  examination  of  measures  taken  in  Manhattan  to  avoid 
the  serious  consequences  to  follow  such  a  breach.  This  concluding  article  completes  the  survey.) 


Turning  our  attention  now  to  the 
vacation  schools,  we  find  that  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  course  followed 
is  that  prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Dally  Vacation  Bible  Schools. 
The  purposes  of  this  federation  are  as  follows: 

I.  To  withdraw  children  from  the  heat  and 
the  evil  influences  of  the  street  into  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  church. 

2.  To  keep  hands  busy  with  useful  “hand¬ 
craft.” 

3.  To  teach  children  love  for  God  and  His 
ideals  through  Bible  stories. 

4.  To  keep  the  body  healthy  by  organized 
play  and  exercise. 

5.  To  broaden  the  sympathies  of  children  by 
inspiring  tales  of  missionary  adventure. 


I 


6.  fo  lay  foundations  for  character  through 
vital  contact  with  Christ. 

It  is  evident  that  these  purposes  are  one 
with  those  carried  out  by  the  various  denom¬ 
inations  in  their  week-day  schools.  The 
opportunity  here  for  both  intensive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  work,  with  five  full  mornings  a  week 
at  the  disposal  of  the  church,  is  unparalleled. 

The  daily  schedule  given  below  is  planned 
by  the  Federation  for  a  small  school,  for  a 
two  and  one  half  hour  session,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  followed  with  but  slight  modifications. 

8:45 — Preliminary  service  for  teachers. 

9:00 — Doors  open  and  children  march  in. 

Opening  service  of  worship. 

Repeating  of  devotional  verses. 
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Prayer  closing  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Hymn. 

9:10 — Missionary  Story,  followed  by  offering, 
taken  while  the  children  are  marching — 
Kindergarten  marching  out  to  separate 
room. 

9:20 — Character  Story. 

9:30 — Music  teaching  period. 

9:50 — Organized  play  period. 

10:10 — Bible  stories,  memory  work,  and  drama¬ 
tization. 

11:00 — Expressional  activities  or  handwork. 

1 1 :30 — Closing  exercises  including  pledges  and  sa¬ 
lutes  to  the  National  and  Christian  flags. 

The  fact  that  this  movement  is  organized, 
not  only  in  its  broadest  aspect,  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools,  but  locally,  as  the  Metropolitan 
Federation  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools, 
is  a  great  aid  to  the  churches  in  New  York. 
In  addition  to  planning  the  work,  the  Feder¬ 
ation  stands  ready  to  organize  schools  where 
there  have  never  been  any,  and  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  churches 
undertaking  the  new  venture,  even  to  the 
securing  of  teachers. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  teachers  are 
recruited  from  among  students  of  colleges 
and  seminaries.  While  the  remuneration  is 
not  large,  the  opportunity  for  service  offered 
is  unusual,  and  many  take  advantage  of  it. 
Students  throughout  the  country  have  also 
been  interested  to  the  extent  of  giving  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  these  schools.  One  of  the 
schools  in  New  York  City,  by  the  way,  is 
supported  by  Vassar  alumnae.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  schools  each  summer  the 
teachers  are  given  a  short  intensive  training 
course  arranged  by  the  officers  of  the 
Federation. 

So  effective  has  been  the  work  carried  on 
that  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  Vaca¬ 
tion  Bible  School  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  permanent  factor  in  church  work. 
President  Coolldge  wrote  of  it : — 

Ever  since  I  have  learned  of  the  program  of  the 
International  Association  of  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  Schools,  I  have  felt  that  it  was  a  particularly 
worthy  effort,  deserving  of  all  encouragement.  I 
hope  it  will  prosper,  and  continue  to  realize  the 
fullest  hopes  of  its  promoters. 


In  close  touch,  both  with  the  individual 
churches  of  Manhattan  and  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Federation  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
Schools,  is  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches,  which  acts  more  or  less  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house.  The  offices  are  located  at  71 
West  23  rd  Street  and  here,  by  means  of  an 
efficient  staff  of  workers,  the  threads  of  the 
work  done  by  individual  churches  are 
brought  together.  Statistics  are  compiled 
and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  churches  of 
the  Federation,  in  order  that  they  may  see 
their  work,  not  as  isolated  and  distinct, 
but  as  part  of  a  great  whole.  Much  is 
accomplished  in  this  way  to  bring  about 
inter-denominational  harmony  and  foster 
the  growing  realization  that  existing  differ¬ 
ences  are,  after  all,  but  differences  of  em¬ 
phasis,  of  minor  importance  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  great  unanimity  of  purpose 
underlying  them  all. 

The  newest  department  in  the  Federation 
offices  is  that  of  the  week-day  religious 
school.  For  this  reason,  no  complete  statis¬ 
tics  are  as  yet  available  on  this  phase  of 
work  in  Manhattan.  They  are,  however,  in 
process  and  eventually  will  be  forthcoming. 
This  department,  besides  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  actually  being  done  is  making 
a  great  effort  to  increase  the  work  by  stimu¬ 
lating  more  and  more  clergymen  and  church 
boards  to  introduce  the  week-day  school. 
This  is  accomplished  by  personal  contact, 
by  correspondence,  and  by  general  meetings 
at  which  the  project  is  discussed  and  advo¬ 
cated  by  able  speakers.  Such  a  process  of 
educating  and  arousing  the  leaders  of  the 
churches  cannot  but  influence  the  growth  of 
the  week-day  school  movement  in  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Another  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  movement  for  more  religious 
education  is  a  vital  factor  in  New  York  City 
is  the  Protestant  Teachers  Association. 
This  was  organized  in  1916,  as  the  result  of 
two  meetings,  one  in  July,  composed  of  a 
small  group  of  teachers  who,  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  religious  and  moral  in¬ 
struction  for  every  child,  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  to  unite  on  some  plan  to  promote 
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such  instruction;  the  other  in  December, 
actively  supported  by  ministers  and  other 
educators.  Forty  members  composed  the 
original  association,  which  announced  its 
aim  “to  promote  the  religious  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  children  of  New  York.’* 

The  plan,  which  is  still  followed,  was  to 
organize  centers  for  week-day  instruction  at 
which  the  children,  under  trained  teachers 
would  be  given  “through  Bible  instruction, 
a  sensitive  moral  and  civic  conscience,”  and 
would  be  imbued  w'ith  “a  spirit  of  reverence 
for  God,  for  his  day,  and  for  his  House.” 
To  the  Bible  instruction  were  added  music, 
handwork,  and  games.  The  first  center  of 
this  kind  was  opened  in  January,  1917,  and 
during  the  past  season  there  were  twenty- 
five.  These  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  churches  of  all  denominations. 

In  1922  the  association  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  its  membership,  in  less  than  nine  years, 
has  grown  from  forty  to  six  thousand,  with 
district  superintendents,  associate  superin¬ 
tendents,  principals,  and  ministers  taking 
active  part  in  its  administrative  affairs. 
While  only  a  portion  of  the  membership  is 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  at  these  week¬ 
day  centers,  all  are  standing  back  of  the 
work  and  are  helping,  by  their  dues,  the 
chief  source  of  revenue,  to  support  it  finan¬ 
cially.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle  Church,  in  whose  building 
the  Association  is  given  office,  heat,  light, 
and  service,  the  running  expenses  of  the 
office  are  greatly  lessened.  Here  its  director. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Newton,  supervises  and  di¬ 
rects  the  work,  an  estimate  of  which  can 
best  be  given  in  her  own  words: — 

There  are  problems  along  the  line — we  are  far 
below  the  standard  w’e  wish  to  hold — but  we  are 
teaching  several  hundred  children  the  stories  and 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  spirit  of 
worship,  the  spirit  of  service,  and  the  spirit  of 
world  friendship. 

The  fourth  agency  to  be  considered,  the 
Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York,  which  is 
located  at  541  Lexington  Avenue,  is  perhaps 
little  known  and  yet  its  work,  because  of  its 


uniqueness,  merits  attention.  Primarily  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  Christian 
leaders — ministers,  missionaries,  directors 
of  religious  education,  and  Bible  teachers — 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  laid  on  the  thor¬ 
ough  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  it¬ 
self  as  the  center  of  its  curriculum,  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  Seminary  is  conducting,  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  work,  a  neighborhood  house, 
known  as  the  Lieutenant  White  Memorial 
House.  In  addition  to  its  being  a  practical 
training  center  for  the  students  of  the 
Seminary,  this  neighborhood  house  is  filling 
a  great  need  in  the  lives  of  the  children  who 
frequent  it. 

The  census  report  indicates  that  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy-five  thousand  people  live  in 
the  seventy-five  blocks  east  of  Lexington 
Avenue  between  42nd  and  59th  Streets,  and 
in  the  heart  of  this  district  the  neighborhood 
house  is  located.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  this  place  when  its  very  at¬ 
mosphere  of  quiet  cheerfulness,  its  attractive 
club  rooms,  and  its  pleasant-voiced,  friendly 
grown-ups  must  present  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  these  children  who  come  from 
over-crowded  and  unsightly  dark  rooms, 
where  swearing,  brawls,  and  blows  are  the 
regular  order  of  the  day. 

“But,”  it  may  be  argued,  “that  may  be 
said  of  any  number  of  community  centers. 
Why  single  out  this  one,  and,  indeed,  why 
mention  it  at  all,  since  social  work  as  such 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  study?” 

The  answer  lies  in  the  unique  part  Bible 
study  plays  in  the  program  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  house.  That  feature  is  made  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  every  club  program,  as  is  made 
clear  to  the  children  before  they  enroll. 
No  boy  or  girl  is  admitted  without  the  writ¬ 
ten  consent  of  the  parents.  In  its  initial 
stages  this  plan  was  truly  an  experiment, 
the  outcome  of  which  could  not  be  predicted, 
but  evidences  today  prove  that  it  has  worked 
in  spite  of  the  many  who  said  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  children  are  accepted  regard¬ 
less  of  nationality  or  creed  and  now  represent 
sixteen  nationalities,  Italians,  Irish,  and  Jew¬ 
ish  predominating,  and  many  creeds,  with 
the  Catholics  in  the  majority.  And  yet  the 
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Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  text¬ 
book  used  for  the  moral  instruction  given. 
The  aim  is  to  develop  Christian  character 
regardless  of  creeds,  and  the  fruits  are  show¬ 
ing  in  the  general  attitudes  and  conduct  of  the 
children,  in  some  to  a  most  striking  degree. 

The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W.  E.  Bachmann,  who  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Boston  University.  The  clubs  and 
other  activities,  such  as  music  and  athletics, 
are  in  charge  of  seminary  students,  young 
men  and  women  of  exceptionally  high  ideals 
and  sterling  character,  most  of  them  college 
graduates  and  all  of  them  especially  qualified 
for  this  work  by  the  training  received  at  the 
seminary.  More  than  this,  they  are  whole¬ 
somely  normal  young  people  with  a  wide 
range  of  interests,  who  can  play  a  good  game 
of  basket  ball  or  volley  ball,  go  on  long  hikes, 
sing  jolly  songs,  and  tell  interesting  stories, 
as  well  as  teach  the  Bible.  As  the  groups 
are  small,  each  child  is  treated  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  wherever  possible,  relations  with  his 
home  are  established.  Surely,  attitudes  are 
catching  and  the  value  to  the  children  of 
such  a  close  touch  with  strong  personalities 
is  almost  inestimable. 

Owing  to  present  restricted  facilities,  not 
all  who  apply  for  membership  can  be  accom¬ 
modated.  The  total  enrollment  is  about 
five  hundred,  representing  three  hundred 
different  families,  and  the  average  attendance 
is  four  hundred  eighteen  a  week.  This  in¬ 
cludes  a  Mothers*  club  and  a  club  of  young 
men,  as  well  as  some  two  and  three-year-olds 
in  the  kindergarten  group.  Plans  for  great 
expansion  are  under  way,  so  that  within  a 
year  a  new  building,  with  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  for  reaching  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  of  all  ages,  will  be  available. 

Without  minimizing  the  value  of  the  work 
done  in  this  center,  it  might  be  said  that  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  Biblical 
Seminary  in  New  York  is  its  concrete  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  religious  instruction 
can  practicably  be  made  the  core  of  social 
work,  for  what  is  done  in  New  York’s  “East 
Side”  can  surely  be  duplicated  anywhere  in 
America. 


This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  New  York 
City  as  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan:  There  is  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  churches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  to  give  their  children  more  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  by  means  of  the  week-day 
religious  school  and  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School;  the  Federation  of  Churches,  as  an 
organized  body,  has  taken  up  this  work  and 
is  giving  it  substantial  support;  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Teachers’  Association  is  harnessing  the 
teaching  force  of  the  city  and  utilizing  the 
power  thus  generated  to  spread  the  move¬ 
ment  for  more  religious  education;  and, 
finally,  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York 
is  demonstrating  in  its  work  among  Protes¬ 
tant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  children  that 
social  work  based  on  the  moral  teachings  of 
the  Bible  is  a  dymanic  force  in  the  lives  of 
those  it  touches. 

In  other  cities,  too,  the  leaven  is  at  work. 
In  many  of  these,  it  is  felt  that  the  setting 
aside  of  public  school  time  for  religious  in¬ 
struction — a  question  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  agitated  strongly  in  New  York  City — 
is  indispensable  if  the  neglected  children  of 
the  country  are  to  be  reached.  Where  this 
is  being  done,  evidences  indicate  that  this 
assumption  is  true.  In  Kansas  City,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  public  schools  is  11,000  and  in  the  week¬ 
day  church  schools  10,000.  Michigan,  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Illinois  have  country  communities 
where,  owing  to  the  cooperation  of  the  public 
schools,  practically  every  child  is  receiving 
religious  instruction.  Even  New  York  State 
has  a  number  of  towns  with  practically  all 
of  the  child  population  enrolled  in  the  week¬ 
day  church  schools.  This  percentage  (90- 
100%)  reached  in  schools  operating  on  pub¬ 
lic  school  time  is  three  and  four  times  as 
great  as  that  reached  by  those  which  operate 
on  out-of-public-school  time. 

However,  as  is  to  be  expected,  this  is  not 
being  done  without  opposition.  In  the  New 
York  World  of  February  2nd,  for  instance, 
was  published  the  announcement  made  by 
Dr.  William  B.  Millar,  Secretary  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches, 
that  the  organization  intends  fighting  the 
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efforts  of  the  Freethinkers’  Society  of  New 
York  State  to  restrain  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  anywhere  in  the  state  from  dismissing 
children  early  one  day  a  week  to  attend  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  the  churches  of  their 
parents.  Because  this  is  being  done  in 
White  Plains  at  present,  the  Freethinkers 
have  asked  for  a  writ  to  put  an  end  to  it 
there,  and  to  prevent  its  being  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  elsewhere. 

A  disturbance  also  arose  recently  over  the 
question  of  reading  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  As 
was  reported  in  the  World,  January  26th,  a 
heated  debate  over  the  matter  took  place  at 
the  public  hearing  held  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider 
the  proposition  submitted  by  representatives 
of  the  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic 
faiths,  that  the  Decalogue  be  read  to  the 
pupils  of  public  schools  once  a  week  to  help 
check  the  crime  wave.  Numerous  argu¬ 
ments  were  brought  forth,  both  for  and 
against  this  proposal.  Among  those  oppos¬ 
ing  it  were  representatives  of  the  Freethink¬ 
ers’  Society  and  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Atheism.  On  the  following 
day,  were  published  several  contrasting 
opinions  expressed  by  numerous  people  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  meantime: — 

Judge  Cornelius  Collins:  “I  can  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  reading  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
schools.  The  Decalogue,  taken  as  a  declaration 
of  moral  principles,  cannot  be  said  to  interfere 
with  any  one’s  religion.  It  is  a  rule  of  conduct, 
sound  in  morals.  I  think  the  great  value  in  the 
reading  of  the  Commandments  is  the  great  moral 
force  given  when  they  are  called  continually  to 
the  attention  of  the  child,  showing  the  great 
stress  society  places  on  them.  The  Command¬ 
ments  are  the  foundation  of  all  human  laws.” 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Kingsland  (chairman  of  the 
Mothercraft  Committee  of  the  New  York  City 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs):  “The  only  place 
to  start  our  religion  is  in  our  homes.  It  is  the 


mother’s  job  to  teach  the  Ten  Commandments. 
It's  ridiculous  to  think  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  once  a  week  to  children  in 
the  schools  will  prevent  crime.” 

These  and  similar  discussions  only  serve 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  question 
of  religious  education  today  without  stem¬ 
ming  the  advance  of  the  movement.  Oppo¬ 
sition  there  may  be  and  always  will  be,  no 
doubt,  but  it  cannot  undo  what  has  already 
been  done  nor  prevent  its  spreading.  What 
has  been  accomplished  in  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  for  us 
to  see  to  its  continuance  and  growth,  for  it 
is  a  question  which  concerns  every  American 
citizen.  It  is  easy  enough  to  criticize  that 
awful  younger  generation,  and  yet  the  trou¬ 
ble  with  them  is  the  laxity  of  the  older 
generation  who  neglected  to  give  them  their 
full  heritage  of  spiritual  values.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies  with  their  elders  and  they 
cannot  dodge  it,  for  “just  as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree’s  inclined.” 

Note  by  the  Author:  Since  the  acceptance 
of  this  article,  important  developments  in  the 
movement  for  religious  education  in  New  York 
have  been  revealed.  The  New  York  World,  on 
March  isth,  made  public  the  plan  of  the  City 
Federation  of  Churches  to  start  a  campaign  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  educational  system  in  giv¬ 
ing  week-day  religious  instruction.  “Within  a 
month,”  so  the  article  reads,  “it  is  proposed  to 
launch  publicly  the  most  ambitious  and  highly 
organized  attempt  ever  made  to  provide  week¬ 
day  religious  instruction  for  public  school  children 
in  New  York.”  The  plan  has  so  far  been  financed 
by  the  Business  Man’s  Committee  of  Twenty,  of 
which  William  E.  Knox,  President  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  is  Chairman.  The  committee  has 
spent  the  past  year  in  looking  over  the  field  and 
is  now  ready  for  action  in  accordance  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  formulated  on  the  basis  of  their  findings. 
A  public  campaign  for  a  $1,000,000  endowment 
fund  for  the  movement  is  at  present  a  part  of 
the  plan. 


The  unburied  dead. — “John  Burroughs  was  never  too  old  to  change.  He  kept  growing 
to  the  last.  The  man  who  is  too  set  to  change  is  dead  already.  The  funeral  is  a  mere 
detail.” 

— Henry  Ford,  in  My  Life  and  Work 


CONSTRUCTIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

John  B.  Opdycke 

[Here  is  a  teacher,  student,  author  who  possesses  the  valuable  combination  of  foresight,  organiz¬ 
ing  ability,  and  contagious  enthusiasm.  He  is  practical  without  being  prosy.  This  discussion  upon 
the  examination  as  an  educative  instrument  of  great  power  is  full  of  nutritive  food  attractively  served. 
When  you  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  you  will  be  able  to  say  to  your  class:  “My  dears,  what  would  you 
like  to  do  now?”  and  hear  a  unanimous  chorus  joyfully  shout,  “Write  an  examination.”] 

IT  USED  to  be  the  custom  to  examine  of  puzzles,  examinations  as  hindsight,  are 
pupils  in  order  to  discover  what  they  did  decadent.  But  examinations  as  prevision 
not  know,  and  quaint  and  curious  “vex-  and  diagnosis  and  guidance  (avocational  as 
amination”  questions  were  administered  for  well  as  vocational)  can  be  made  to  function 
the  purpose.  Later,  it  became  the  custom  as  genuinely  educative  agencies,  and  they 
to  examine  pupils  in  order  to  discover  how  are  so  functioning  today  not  only  in  schools, 
much  their  poor  little  heads  could  hold,  but  in  commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
Cramming  was  the  order  of  that  not-very-  ments  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
remote  day,  and  “wrecksamination”  ques-  not  at  all  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
tions  were  diabolically  devised.  But  now  junior  and  senior  high  school  examinations 
examinations  are  given  (it  is  hoped!)  for  the  are  to  make  no  demands  on  the  power  of  a 
purpose  of  disclosing  to  all  concerned  in  child  to  recall  knowledge.  But  it  does  mean 
them  what  pupils  ought  to  know,  and  what,  that  questions  should  be  so  put  as  to  make 
as  a  consequence,  they  ought  to  do.  The  the  recall  natural  and  automatic  as  the  re¬ 
new  day  in  examination  has  dawned  clearly  suit  of  question  spur  and  challenge.  The 
and  certainly,  and  has  left  definitely  behind  mere  knowledge  is  minor;  its  application  to 
it,  in  the  majority  of  educational  horizons,  the  new  examination  problem  is  major, 
the  fetish  of  examination  as  formal  discipline.  Power  of  retention  is  minor;  power  in  putting 
Every  examination  paper  should  mean  to  retained  knowledge  into  new  and  ever  vary- 
the  pupil  a  new  and  enriching  experience  in  ing  practice  is  major. 

his  educational  life,  a  directive  landmark  in  In  general,  every  well-thought-out  exam- 
his  educational  career.  While  every  worth-  ination  paper  will  do  something  toward  help- 
while  examination  paper  will  by  its  very  ing  the  examiner  to  discover  the  child’s 
nature  afford  opportunity  for  mental  and  mental  age,  moral  stamina,  physical  strength, 
moral  training  and  discipline,  this  aim  is  not  and  emotional  stability.  The  degree  to 
to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  paramount,  which  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  discoverable 
Only  casually  and  incidentally  should  the  depends  of  course  upon  individual  aims  and 
examination  paper  focus  upon  the  pupil’s  conditions  of  given  examinations.  But  by 
conscientiousness  in  studying  what  he  has  and  large,  these  are  the  big  four  fundamental 
been  told  to  study.  If  the  teacher  in  the  considerations  in  setting  the  examination 
regular  recitation  cannot  be  certain  that  his  paper.  These  constitute  the  general  work- 
pupils  are  doing  the  prescribed  work,  and  ing  bases  upon  which  pupil  differentiations 
cannot  prevail  upon  them  to  do  it,  he  can  and  group  assortments  and  adjustments 
neither  bring  them  to  see  the  error  of  their  should  first  be  made.  And  these  should  be 
way  by  a  retaliatory  examination,  nor  rightly  weighed  first  in  designing  the  examination 
motivate  and  enforce  mental  and  moral  dis-  paper,  no  matter  really  what  the  subject  in 
cipline.  Examinations  as  a  system  of  pollc-  which  the  examination  is  given, 
ing,  examinations  as  a  contest  in  the  solution  In  particular,  every  well-thought-out  ex- 
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amination  paper  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school  English,  for  instance,  will  do  some¬ 
thing — much,  it  is  hoped — toward  helping 
the  examiner  to  discover  the  child’s  aptitude 
for  expression,  his  cultural  traditions  in  the 
Mother  Tongue,  his  quality  of  taste  and 
imagination,  and  his  “English  level”  in  the 
department  organization.  These  more  de¬ 
tailed  deductions  should  in  turn  form  the 
bases  upon  which  individual  program  revi¬ 
sion  may  be  carried  to  a  still  closer  adjust¬ 
ment.  They  should  likewise  serve  as  a 
gauge  in  the  listing  of  students  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  those  school  activities  that  are  closely 
related  to  the  work  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  school  publications  and  liter¬ 
ary  clubs. 

Since  it  is  English  that  makes  the  widest 
and  most  varied  range  of  appeal  to  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils, 
examinations  in  this  subject  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  should  be  set  with  the 
utmost  care  and  precision;  and  the  English 
department  should  be  privileged  to  group 
and  classify  and  promote  with  the  greatest 
possible  ease  and  fluidity,  and  at  any  time, 
partly  upon  the  basis  of  the  examination 
result.  The  group  designations  bright^  aver- 
agCy  and  slow  are  too  general  for  final  applica¬ 
tion  to  grading  in  English  work.  They  may 
do  as  a  beginning.  But  they  need  to  be 
highly  subdivided.  For  in  evaluating  from 
the  point  of  view  of  English,  social  and 
occupational  class  standards  count  for  much 
in  the  assortment  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  children.  And  in  setting  examina¬ 
tions  in  English,  there  is  a  much  wider  scope 
and  bigger  influence  to  be  reckoned  with 
than  in  other  subjects.  In  large  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  communities,  the  English  recitation  and 
the  English  examination  will  more  quickly 
and  more  glaringly  than  the  work  on  any 
other  subject,  reveal  the  diflFerences  in  men¬ 
tal  ability  and  moral  sensitiveness  among 
children  of  a  single  grade — diflFerences  that, 
in  large  cities,  sometimes  amount  to  a  six 
or  seven  year  variation  in  intellectual  age. 
The  subject  of  English  with  its  manifold 
resources  for  calling  out  reactions,  is  best 
calculated  to  detect  these  differences  be¬ 


tween  and  among  pupils,  to  account  for 
them,  and  to  prescribe  adequate  educational 
treatment  to  meet  them.  So  that  the  tri¬ 
partite  division  of  bright,  average,  and  slow, 
while  sufficient  for  purposes  of  general  classi¬ 
fication  and  assortment,  would  need  to  be 
highly  subdivided  were  English  examinations 
closely  and  skilfully  set,  and  their  results 
closely  and  skilfully  analyzed. 

SHORT  TESTS 

The  word  test  is  here  used  to  refer  to  the 
occasional  classroom  test  given  under  the 
individual  teacher,  or  under  departmental 
management,  and  to  the  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual,  or  preferably  more  frequent  intelli¬ 
gence  test,  administered  by  a  psychological 
expert  either  within  the  department  or  out¬ 
side  it.  We  are  using  the  word  examination 
to  refer  to  the  composite  mid-term  or  end- 
term  or  beginning-term  examination,  given 
in  most  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  guidance  in  the  term-by-term 
shifts  or  promotions  of  pupils.  We  are  sorry 
that  any  such  distinction  in  nomenclature 
has  to  be  made,  but  it  is  necessary  simply 
because  educational  administration  in  most 
places  today  demands  it. 

The  pupils  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  should  be  given  brief  tests  at  least 
twice  a  semester.  In  those  cases  where  the 
department  machinery  permits,  tests  should 
be  given  uniformly  once  a  month.  Longer 
and  more  formal  examinations  should  be 
given  at  or  near  the  end,  or  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  every  semester.  The  custom 
of  giving  the  “final”  or  deciding  examination 
at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  rather  than 
at  the  end,  has  never  been  established  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  increasing  importance  being  at¬ 
tached  everywhere  to  entrance  and  inter¬ 
mittent  intelligence  tests,  bids  fair  justly  to 
minimize  the  emphasis  that  has  time  out  of 
mind  made  a  fetish  of  the  finals.  Frequent 
short  tests  obligate  educational  administra¬ 
tion  to  keep  failure  at  a  minimum  as  a  result 
of  the  pupil  assortments  they  induce.  They 
therefore  help  in  a  very  direct  way  to  reduce 
educational  expense.  And  they  are  of  spe- 
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cial  and  increasing  importance  in  every  de¬ 
partment  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
because  it  is  here  that  pupil  aptitudes  assert 
themselves  most  definitely  and  courses  of 
study  tend  to  become  more  and  more  highly 
differentiated.  General  knowledge  tests,  for 
instance,  given  throughout  a  school  at  cer¬ 
tain  stated  periods,  can  be  made  to  do  much, 
not  only  by  way  of  organizing  intermediate 
groups  for  intensive  treatment  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  but  also  by  way  of  jacking  up  the 
mental  and  moral  quality  of  pupil  attitude 
toward  a  mastery  of  expressional  technique. 
Such  tests  may  be  made  departmental,  but 
never  too  strictly  so.  Questions  should  be 
so  devised  and  set  as  to  function  broadly  in 
helping  teachers  to  arrive  at  a  pupil’s  ability 
to  think  quickly,  to  observe  closely,  to  obey 
orders  accurately,  to  perform  certain  set 
tasks  brilliantly  perhaps,  to  perform  others 
(especially  in  answering  questions  of  the 
essay  type  in  English)  slowly,  surely,  stead¬ 
ily,  logically.  One  of  the  principal  justifia¬ 
ble  criticisms  to  be  made  of  intelligence  tests 
as  conducted  to  date,  is,  that  sufficient 
weight  has  not  as  a  rule  been  given  in  them 
to  the  type  of  question  that  really  requires 
slow  and  contemplative  treatment.  Ques¬ 
tions  that  call  for  snap  answers  seem  to  have 
been  stressed  chiefly,  and  such  questions 
constitute  of  course  the  best  test  for  discov¬ 
ering  awareness  and  alertness  and  immed¬ 
iacy  of  judgment  power.  For  a  certain 
character  of  findings,  perhaps  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  valuable  findings  in  education,  the 
question  that  calls  for  speedy  and  decisive 
treatment  is  undoubtedly  best.  But  there  is 
also  a  place,  and  a  fairly  large  place,  in  the 
workaday  world  for  the  individual  who  may 
be  slow  but  who  is  always  sure.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  is  especially  equipped  to 
seek  him  out  by  means  of  tests  and  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  essay  type. 

SETTING  THE  TESTS 

Whether  the  entrance  and  the  intermittent 
tests  and  the  final  examinations  should  be 
made  out  by  the  chairman  of  department,  by 
individual  teachers,  or  by  a  committee,  de¬ 
pends  in  part  upon  school  organization. 
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The  chairman  will  need  always  to  keep  his 
hands  upon  the  setting  of  papers,  no  matter 
how  successful  he  may  be  in  delegating  the 
actual  work  to  his  colleagues.  Perhaps  the 
method  of  constructing  test  and  examination 
papers  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  examinations  are  procurable  only  in 
those  departments  in  which  test  and  examin¬ 
ation  experts  are  developed.  Every  chair¬ 
man  of  department  would  do  a  signal  service 
to  his  school  and  to  his  community,  if  he 
would  appoint  some  member  (or  members) 
of  his  department  to  devote  time  and  thought 
and  skill  to  the  whole  problem  of  conducting 
tests  and  examinations  usefully  and  scien¬ 
tifically.  The  psychologist  has  long  con¬ 
tended,  with  justice,  that  none  but  an 
expert  in  the  work  should  be  permitted  to 
devise  and  conduct  intelligence  tests,  and 
measure  their  results.  It  is  a  job  for  the 
expert.  It  is  equally  important  that  there 
be  an  examination  expert  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  one  who  is  a  specialist  in  his  subject, 
one  who  is  a  general  educational  psychologist 
as  well,  and  one,  again,  capable  of  studying 
in  a  scholarly  way  the  economic  interests  and 
requirements,  the  social  and  occupational 
strata,  the  traditions  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  school  community. 

This  expert,  or  this  committee  of  experts, 
in  a  department  should  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  test  and  examination  methods 
throughout  the  educational  world,  should 
keep  files  of  questions  ever  in  solution  and 
assorted  to  the  proverbial  nth  degree,  and 
should  receive  and  assort  and  comment  upon 
and  file  for  future  use  (or  discard),  test  and 
examination  questions  handed  in  all  along 
the  weeks  of  the  school  year  by  the  teaching 
corps.  These  internal  questions  should  be 
made  out  at  those  strategic  times  in  class¬ 
room  instruction  when  they  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  individual  teacher.  The  best 
examination  questions  are  those  written 
under  stress  of  classroom  operation;  the 
poorest  are  usually  those  that  are  composed 
during  the  few  hectic  days  or  hours  before 
the  examinations  are  held.  The  examina¬ 
tion  question  cue  must  be  taken  when  given. 
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even  to  the  momentary  interruption  of  class¬ 
room  work,  if  the  examination  is  to  constitute 
actual  growth  and  development  in  the 
child’s  educational  experience.  Every  ex¬ 
amination  question  should  be  conceived  as 
an  outgrowth  of  classroom  work,  and  should 
be  clinched  by  annotation  when  it  occurs. 
Otherwise  good  questions  may  be  lost  for¬ 
ever,  and  poor  substitutions  be  made  for 
them  when  examination  time  comes. 

The  test  paper  given  monthly,  or  as  class 
condition  and  occasion  demand,  should  be 
brief  in  time  requirement,  and  should  deal 
with  but  few — preferably  only  one  or  two — 
types  of  subject-matter.  If  it  can  be  kept 
short  enough  to  permit  children  to  finish  and 
then  to  discuss  it  with  the  teacher  in  the  same 
period,  it  will  have  an  immediacy  of  impres¬ 
sion  and  effect  that  will  prove  invaluable. 
The  longer  regulation  examination  should  be 
adapted  in  time  and  content  requirements  to 
the  age  of  the  pupils  to  whom  it  is  given,  and 
to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  upon 
which  it  is  based.  Shorter,  less  intensive 
papers  should  be  set  for  the  junior  high 
school  grades  than  for  those  of  the  senior 
high  school.  In  all  tests  and  examinations, 
the  time  element  should  be  given  considera¬ 
tion  in  reckoning  results  and  arriving  at  de¬ 
cisions.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  in 
connection  with  every  test  they  take,  that 
they  are  asked  not  only  to  answer  certain 
questions,  but  to  answer  them  in  a  certain 
way  and  in  a  certain  specified  time.  On  the 
other  hand  pupils  must  not  of  course  be 
scared  by  the  time  consideration.  Power 
rather  than  speed  in  all  tests  and  examina¬ 
tions  must  be  held  before  them  as  the  para¬ 
mount  issue.  It  is  by  no  means  always  safe 
to  tell  pupils  to  apportion  their  time  in 
answering  examination  questions  according 
to  the  percentage  values  attached  to  individ¬ 
ual  questions,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  set  any  question  so  that  it  will  be  of  equal 
difficulty  and  of  equal  time  requirement  for 
all  pupils  in  a  group.  The  degrees  of  differ¬ 
ence  among  the  ratings  of  the  assembled 
questions  on  an  examination  paper  should 
not  therefore  be  too  great,  otherwise  injus¬ 
tice  may  be  done  to  certain  pupils.  For 


convenience  and  facility  in  rating  papers, 
questions  should  be  evaluated  in  multiples 
of  five  and  ten  as  far  as  possible.  This  is 
especially  important  in  those  unfortunate 
cases  where  one  teacher  is  obliged  to  examine 
a  large  number  of  papers  or  questions.  Any 
close  calculation  of  credits,  carried  to  extreme 
lengths,  exacts  a  toll  in  nervous  wear  and 
tear  that  counts  up  disastrously  against  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  teachers. 

VALUES  REAL  AND  UNREAL 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  deplored  that  we  still 
feel  it  necessary  to  attach  percentage  values 
to  examination  questions.  Altogether  too 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  ratings  in  school 
work,  and  in  no  department  of  the  work 
is  this  custom  more  damaging  than  in  a 
broad,  comprehensive  subject  like  English. 
For  in  English,  beyond  the  mere  mechanics 
of  expression  where  the  ratings  may  be  prac¬ 
tically  exact,  teacher  judgments  and  their 
concretlzation  in  the  form  of  percentage 
ratings  are  necessarily  fluid  and  often  unreal. 
To  thread  percentage  values  through  the 
body  of  a  partitioned  examination  question 
is  a  vicious  policy;  yet  it  is  sometimes  done 
even  in  questions  based  upon  classics,  and  in 
“highly  respectable”  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Those  who  never  miss  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  commercial 
education,  and  to  condemn  it  because  they 
think  it  stresses  money-getting  out  of  propor¬ 
tion,  should  beware  in  this  matter  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  examination  questions  and  English  re¬ 
sults  in  general. 

Partitioned  questions  should,  of  course,  be 
so  evaluated  as  to  enable  the  examiner  to 
credit  answers  easily  and  accurately.  But 
they  should  not  be  “ornamented”  or  shot 
through  with  what-is-lt-worth  symbols.  The 
evaluation  of  the  various  parts  should  be 
kept  alike,  if  possible,  and  one  total  percent¬ 
age  value  stated  at  the  end  of  the  question. 
It  will  be  easy  enough  to  make  the  necessary 
partitional  division  of  rating,  if  care  is  taken 
to  keep  such  division  even,  and  not  frac¬ 
tional.  Rating  of  all  papers  written  by 
junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  should 
be  made  in  whole  numbers  only,  and  just  as 
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far  as  possible  in  multiples  of  five,  such  as 
60,  65,  70,  75,  80,  85.  That  teacher  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  can  adjudge  a  pupil’s 
examination  work  on  the  64]^  principle  of 
rating,  is  simply  forgetting  the  human  equa¬ 
tion  in  his  teaching  relationships,  and  is 
stressing  picayune  estimate  above  ration¬ 
alized  considerations.  Fractional  ratings, 
though  they  may  on  rare  occasions  be  helpful 
in  exact  subjects,  tell  little  or  nothing  about 
the  pupil  for  educational  purposes,  beyond 
what  whole  numbers  can  tell.  They  are 
usually  a  somewhat  sad  commentary  upon 
the  individual  teacher  or  the  system  of 
education  that  insists  upon  their  use.  Few 
sane  men  in  the  world  are  capable  of  adjudg¬ 
ing  others  within  the  limits  of  five  per  cent 
fluctuation,  no  matter  how  definitely  gaged 
the  unit  of  measurement  may  be,  and  they 
will  frankly  and  even  proudly  confess  as 
much. 

In  general,  questions  on  an  examination 
paper  should  be  arranged  in  order  of  decreas¬ 
ing  credit  value,  and  of  decreasing  intensity 
of  application  required  in  writing  answers. 
The  question  most  difficult  to  the  average 
child  in  a  group — most  difficult,  in  other 
words,  at  the  intellectual  center  of  a  group — 
and  therefore  highest  in  evaluation,  should 
come  first,  for  a  pupil  is  usually  prepared  to 
bring  his  best  and  strongest  thought  power 
to  bear  upon  the  first  or  early  part  of  an 
examination.  All  questions,  however,  that 
have  to  do  with  a  single  topic  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  it,  should  be  grouped  together 
on  the  examination  paper,  regardless  of  this 
rule.  If  questions  are  arranged  in  order  of 
decreasing  difficulty,  this  arrangement  should 
in  and  of  itself  be  sufficient  cue  to  the  child 
as  to  evaluations,  and  as  to  the  order  in 
which  questions  should  be  answered  by  him. 
But  to  meet  the  demands  of  different  intel¬ 
lectual  levels  among  pupils  in  an  examination 
group,  every  examination  paper  should  per¬ 
mit  liberties  to  be  taken  with  the  order  of 
answering.  The  following  notice,  printed 
in  black  face  at  the  top  of  all  test  and  exam¬ 
ination  papers,  has  worked  well  and  fairly: 

The  questions  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  you  will  probably  find  it  best  to  answer 


them.  But  take  any  liberties  with  the  order  of 
answers  that  you  care  to  take.  Be  sure,  however, 
if  you  take  liberties  with  the  regular  order,  to 
keep  the  number  of  each  answer  in  strict  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  question  to  which  it  belongs. 

GOOD  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

English  examination  papers  as  well  as 
those  in  most  other  general  subjects,  should, 
as  a  rule,  include  four  kinds  of  questions: 
questions  of  thought,  questions  of  judgment, 
questions  of  imagination,  and  questions  of 
fact.  No  very  close  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  attempted  between  the  first  two 
of  the  classifications.  These  represent  in 
the  main  the  four  broad  general  aims  that 
the  teacher  of  English  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  has  to  keep  in  mind  in  all  his 
work,  the  four  broad  and  general  lines  of 
pupil  development  by  which  the  results  of 
his  work  are  justifiably  measured.  And  the 
order  is  significant.  Through  the  teaching 
of  composition  and  literature  he  must  aim 
to  cultivate  power  in  thought  and  reason  and 
imagination.  As  somewhat  subordinate  to 
these  he  must  all  the  time  and  in  various 
ways  habituate  pupils  in  dealing  accurately 
with  the  facts  of  expression,  in  the  basic 
mechanics  of  speech  and  writing  as  well  as 
in  the  underlying  realities  of  human  existence 
as  revealed  in  literature  and  in  everyday 
living.  Test  and  examination  questions, 
therefore,  that  center  in  these  four  salients 
are  best  calculated  to  reveal  a  pupil’s  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  and  emotional  tone,  to  develop 
the  best  materials  wherewith  to  measure  a 
pupil’s  power  of  achievement.  Questions  of 
fact  should  stand  lowest  in  the  evaluation 
scale;  questions  of  thought  stimulation,  high¬ 
est;  questions  that  make  demands  upon 
imagination  and  judgment  should  share 
evaluation  honors  with  those  of  thought 
stimulation,  and  usually  belong  in  the  same 
category. 

All  examination  questions  should  be  stated 
in  the  simplest  possible  form  consistent  with 
explicit  and  sufficient  direction.  Questions 
of  fact  may  naturally  be  stated  more  con¬ 
cisely  and  more  tersely  than  those  of  other 
types.  Questions  set  in  the  form  of  prob- 
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lems — and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  first 
three  kinds  should  be  so  set — should  contain 
all  possible  data  essential  to  the  construction 
of  complete  answers,  but  question-problems 
that  require  very  elaborate  exposition  should 
be  avoided  in  junior  high  school  papers. 
In  the  senior  high  school,  and  especially  in 
the  twelfth  year,  it  may  be  desirable  and 
profitable  to  surround  a  question  with  num¬ 
erous  conditions  and  provisos,  just  as  a  test 
of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  cope  with  a  problem 
Involving  numerous,  complex  considerations. 
His  experience  is  accordingly  enriched,  in 
case  the  question-problem  is  coherently  and 
precisely  stated.  Even  a  twelfth  year  child, 
however,  should  not  be  required  to  wade 
through  excessive  direction  and  exposition. 
It  is  often  a  very  nice  problem  indeed  to  get 
the  question-problem  succinctly  yet  com¬ 
prehensively  framed.  It  is  equally  unfair  to 
overstate  as  to  understate  a  problem  that  is 
calculated  to  be  a  test  of  ability  in  grasp  as 
well  as  in  solution.  Not  one  iota  of  prelim¬ 
inary  detail  must  be  omitted,  nor  yet  must 
one  iota  more  be  given  than  is  strictly  neces¬ 
sary.  It  would  be  signally  unfair  to  set  a 
task  before  a  pupil  without  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  its  performance.  It  would  be 
similarly  unfair  to  set  him  an  examination 
problem  without  proper  instruction  as  to  the 
analysis  of  the  problem  before  he  attempted 
to  solve  it.  Perhaps  the  problem  itself 
should  contain  a  tabulated  summary  of  all 
its  requirements,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be 
enabled  to  weigh  point  against  point  in 
meditating  his  solution  of  it  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  answer  it  formally. 

The  case  is  different  when  we  ask,  for 
instance,  for  the  development  of  a  negative 
or  affirmative  brief  in  the  argument  of  a 
given  question.  Here  the  statement  of  the 
question  is  usually  enough.  The  exercise  of 
thought  and  judgment  and  perhaps  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  work  of  selection  and  rejection, 
free  of  all  superimposed  restraints  and  con¬ 
ditions,  are  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  answer. 
But  in  the  question-problem  above  pointed 
the  pupil  is  not  asked  to  build  the  situation. 
He  is  asked,  rather,  to  handle  a  situation, 
once  given  in  full  detail.  His  task  begins 


where  the  fully  staged  situation  ends,  and 
it  is  to  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  a 
completely  problematized  proposition.  In 
constructing  an  argumentative  brief,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  question  stages  the  situation 
for  him  in  but  small  part;  he  is  tested  quite 
as  much  on  ability  to  “build  in”  certain 
essential  detail,  and  to  limit  and  restrict  and 
discard  certain  non-essential  detail,  as  he 
is  upon  ability  to  handle  the  detailed  con¬ 
tent  after  he  has  selected  it.  Hence,  the 
searching  question-problem  must  be  given 
in  extenso,  in  order  that  the  pupil’s  show¬ 
ing  may  be  handicapped  in  no  single  re¬ 
spect. 

Examination  questions,  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  lucid  and  explicit,  should  be  stimulating 
and  challenging.  Even  the  oldest,  most 
dry-as-dust  facts  may  be  asked  for  in  stimu¬ 
lating  ways,  from  new  slants  and  angles. 
Questions  that  most  frequently  fail  to  ques¬ 
tion  effectively  are  those  that  are  awkwardly 
written,  in  phrasal  or  clausal  sections,  or 
those  that  follow  a  stereotyped  and  medieval 
examination  question  form.  Even  when 
stated  clearly  seriatim,  the  sectional  or  par¬ 
titioned  question  is  by  no  means  to  be  re¬ 
commended  for  examination  purposes.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  keep  the  examination 
paper,  as  a  whole,  simple  and  direct  and  easily 
understandable  in  form,  as  it  is  to  keep 
questions  themselves  concise  and  easy  of 
comprehension.  If  it  is  forbidding  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  complicated  in  form  and 
make-up,  it  will  not  function  with  fullest 
efficiency.  The  most  valuable  tests  and 
examinations  are  those  doubtless  that  are 
given  “on  the  spur,”  without  pupils’  know¬ 
ing  beforehand  that  they  are  to  be  examined. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  always  be  so 
conducted,  and  inasmuch  as  the  very  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  child’s  part  that  he 
is  to  be  examined  detracts  to  some  de¬ 
gree  from  the  genuineness  of  examination 
results,  the  least  that  examiners  can  do 
(or  so  it  would  seem)  is  to  have  their 
examination  papers  neat  and  attractive  in 
form,  bright  and  stimulating  in  content, 
interesting  and  challenging  in  the  invitation 
to  attack. 
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BAD  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

Failure  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  in 
framing  questions  to  put  themselves  in  the 
pupil’s  place  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
much  questioning  that  is  vague  and  obscure 
and  academic  in  phraseology.  All  of  the 
accent  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  question, 
none  or  little  on  the  “  questionee.”  To  para¬ 
phrase  Macdonald,  “The  examiner  seems 
always  more  ready  to  ask  a  question  than  to 
justify  it.” 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  te'aching 
is  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  put  himself 
back  to  the  age  when  he  was  sitting  in  a 
school  seat.  This  harks  back  too  far  for 
many  of  us.  To  “other  ourselves  adoles- 
cently”  is,  however,  more  essential  in  setting 
an  examination  paper  than  anywhere  else  in 
our  teaching,  and  it  is  likewise  very  difficult. 
Psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  study  in 
general,  tend  to  lead  us  away  from  simplicity 
of  expression,  to  endow  our  expression  with 
puzzling  involution,  and  to  estrange  us  from 
adolescent  points  of  view  in  both  thought  and 
expression. 

“Who  chased  whom  how  many  times 
around  the  walls  of  what?”  or  “when  and 
why  did  who  tell  whom  to  go  where?”  as 
examination  questions,  are  traditional  jokes. 
But  they  are  almost  simple,  subtle,  and  sen¬ 
sible  compared  to  such  questions  as  these, 
taken  from  actual  examination  papers  of 
recent  issue: 

A.  Read  the  following  poem  carefully  and 
then  write  about  it  in  paragraph  form,  touching 
on  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  the  facts  on  which 
you  judge  the  poem  is  based,  the  means  the  poet 
has  used  to  make  his  material  poetic,  and  the 
respect  in  which  the  poem  most  appeals  to  you. 

B.  State,  in  paragraph  form  by  whom  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  following  passage 
from  Macbeth  was  spoken  and  explain  in  some 
detail  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  paying  special 
attention  to  unusual  words. 

C.  Write  an  exposition  or  a  description  on 
a  subject  chosen  from  the  list  given  below  [20]. 
[//  you  write  exposition,  be  sure  to  have  distinct 
topic  sentences  [2],  clear  division  of  your  material 
into  connected  paragraphs  [10],  some  kind  of 
illustrative  material,  such  as  a  diagram  or  a 


specific  insLa.ice  or  an  example  [4],  and  a  concise 
summary  [4].  If  you  write  description,  have  a 
fundamental,  central  image  [3],  a  distinct  point 
of  view  [3],  an  orderly  plan  [3],  plenty  of  specific 
or  vivid  descriptive  words  [5],  and  abundant  de¬ 
tails  [6].  Tell  whether  you  are  trying  to  write 
exposition  or  description.] 

Questions  A  and  B  are  exactly  the  same 
type  of  question  as  the  who-chased-whom 
and  the  when-and-why  questions  above 
quoted,  minus  the  saving  quality  of  humor. 
Question  C,  with  the  uneven  artificial  ratings 
running  through  it,  is  much  too  scholastic 
for  any  child  of  junior  high  school  age,  and 
for  most  children  of  senior  high  school  age. 
If  the  restrictions  and  limitations  and  warn¬ 
ings  and  suggestions  in  this  question  were 
listed  in  tabular  form  instead  of  in  conglom¬ 
eration,  and  the  total  percentage  for  the 
answer  given  at  the  end  of  the  series,  the 
question  would  be  far  less  forbidding  and  a 
satisfactory  answer  would  be  more  likely  to 
result.  The  average  adult  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  keep  all  of  these  points 
accurately  in  view  while  attempting  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  Moreover,  the  question 
is  doubtless  based  upon  a  study  of  exposition 
or  description  that  has  included,  or  should 
have  included,  all  of  the  directive  suggestions 
given  in  the  question.  Would  it  not  be 
quite  proper  and  legitimate,  therefore,  to 
make  the  question  a  test  of  the  pupil’s  ability 
to  recall  his  instructions,  and  to  evaluate  his 
answer  in  part  on  this  power  of  recall  ? 

If  a  man  were  suddenly  stricken  with 
appendicitis  and  hurried  away  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  would  it  not  be  ridiculous  for  the  sur¬ 
geons  to  perform  five  minor  operations  on 
the  patient  before  giving  attention  to  the 
major  one?  It  would  be  criminal  surgery 
that  took  such  a  course.  But  the  exact 
analogy  between  this  case  and  the  solution 
of  the  following  question  is  at  once  apparent. 
Pupils  are  asked  to  perform  five  grammatical 
operations  upon  an  incorrect  sentence,  and 
then  to  correct  the  sentence. 

“What  would  you  give,”  I  quickly  asked,  “for 
anybody — man  or  woman — who  could  not,  on  an 
occasion,  make  themselves  sharply  felt?” 
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The  following  are  based  on  the  foregoing  sen¬ 
tence: 

a  Change  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  form. 

b  Give  the  syntax  of  each  of  four  pronouns. 

c  Give  the  syntax  of  the  underlined  phrase  and 
of  each  of  the  underlined  words.  [3] 

d  Give  the  syntax  of  each  of  two  dependent 
clauses,  [i] 

e  Mention  a  homonym  for  one  of  the  words. 

f  Point  out  an  error  in  grammar  and  give  the 
reason  for  your  opinion.  Then  rewrite  the 
sentence  in  strictly  correct  form.  [2] 

And  here’s  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
that  to  be  rated  needs  but  to  be  seen! 

“If  only  he  didn’t  look  so  like  a  gnome” 
This  incomplete  sentence  is  spoken  by  a  young 
lady  concerning  the  hero  of  a  recently  published 
novel.  The  author  then  adds  that  the  young 
lady  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  round 
out  her  subjunctive.  Explain  the  expression 
“round  out  her  subjunctive’’  [2]. 

What  is  the  syntax  of  gnome  [2].? 

Our  last  exhibit  harks  back  to  the  gram¬ 
matical  formalism  of  the  age  of  Roger 
Ascham: 

Give  the  syntax  of  each  of  the  italicized  words 
or  phrases  in  the  following  passage:  [10] 

Is  it  not  time  w’e  stopped  asking  indulgence  for 
learning  and  proclaimed  its  sovereignty?  Is  it 
not  time  w’e  reminded  the  college  men  of  this 
country  that  they  have  no  right  to  any  distinctive 
place  in  any  community  unless  they  can  show 
that  they  have  earned  a  right  to  take  it  by  in¬ 
tellectual  achievement,  that  if  a  university  is  a 
place  for  distinction  at  all,  it  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  conquests  of  the  mind?  I,  for 
my  part,  tell  you  plainly  that  that  is  my  motto, 
and  I  have  entered  the  field  to  fight  for  that  thesis, 
and  it  is  that  thesis  only  for  which  I  care  to  fight. 

These  questions  are  cited,  not  as  special 
or  individual,  but  as  types  that  are  still 
being  asked  in  English  examinations  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  com¬ 
plex  questions;  that  is,  they  ask  for  two 
things  or  more  in  close  connection.  They 
pile  question  upon  question  breathlessly  and 
analytically.  They  are  nervous  in  style  and 
construction.  Their  complexity  is  forbid¬ 


ding.  They  blur  whatever  organized  think¬ 
ing  a  pupil  may  be  capable  of  exercising. 
However  calm  and  poised  the  environment 
of  an  examination  may  be,  there  is  certain 
to  be  some  nervous  tension  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  nerves  of  the  average  child  are 
far  more  sensitive  and  delicate  than  those 
of  the  average  adult.  Now,  given  this  in¬ 
evitable  examination  condition  and  add  to 
it  a  confusing  phraseology  in  questioning — 
what  results?  Confusion,  effusion,  diffusion 
in  the^pupil’s  answers,  and  a  tremendously 
increased  strain  on  his  mind  and  body  and 
temperament. 

But  questions  that  ask  for  such  obvious 
information  as  the  definition  of  words  like 
splendid  or  comfortable — words  of  everyday 
use  and  knowledge — or  that  warp  and  per¬ 
vert  an  episode  in  a  novel  or  a  play  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  actual  place  in  the  story, 
are  also  quite  viciously  cryptic  and  baffling 
to  the  very  naked  mental  eye  of  adolescence. 
But  their  end  is  not  yet.  Take  up  almost 
any  English  examination  paper  of  “author¬ 
ity”  and  you  will  find  passages  that  must 
seem  to  the  average  humanly  wholesome  boy 
or  girl  of  high  school  age  like  Gertrude 
Stein’s  darkest  vein. 

SEQUENCE  AND  CONTINUITY  IN  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  PAPERS 

The  complete  examination  papers  given 
pupils  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
should,  read  as  a  whole,  evince  serial  and 
progressive  continuity,  from  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  of  the  seventh  year  up  through  the 
second  semester  of  the  twelfth.  To  this 
end  all  the  examination  papers  in  the  junior 
high  school  or  in  the  senior  high  school,  or  in 
the  whole  six  years  if  possible,  should  be 
finally  set  atone  time  in  committee,  though, 
as  previously  stated,  the  questions  them¬ 
selves  should  represent  steady  developmental 
growth  throughout  a  term.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  for  the  department  examination 
committee  to  sit  around  a  conference  table, 
and,  from  the  batch  of  questions  that  have 
been  handed  in  by  teachers,  select  the  first 
question  to  be  given  in  each  semester;  then 
the  second  question,  and  so  on.  By  this 
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method,  more  perhaps  than  by  any  other, 
the  desired  consecutiveness  and  balance  may 
be  secured  to  a  full  three-year  or  six-year 
series  of  examination  papers.  There  is 
nothing  quite  so  fatal  educationally  as  the 
setting  of  examination  papers  as  detached 
term-by-term  units,  without  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  examiner  for  the  relation¬ 
ship  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  paper  of 
one  term  and  that  of  another.  Examination 
papers  should  reflect  the  steady  progressive, 
closely-knitted  enlargement  of  work  as  set 
down  in  the  right  sort  of  syllabic  prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  especially  important  that  English 
papers  evince  this  continuity,  for  English  is 
preeminently  the  high  school  subject  that 
develops  and  unfolds  and  expands  thought 
and  reason  and  imagination,  and  this  devel¬ 
opment  is  a  slow,  gradual,  continuous,  up¬ 
ward  and  outward  moving  process. 

The  amount  of  writing  that  a  pupil  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  in  answer  to  any  question 
should  not  be  left  altogether  indefinite. 
The  well-set  question  will  always  indicate 
scope  as  well  as  method  of  treatment.  And 
it  should  go  without  saying  that  objective 
and  impersonal  questioning,  such  as  is  so 
often  employed  in  examinations  in  literature 
and  history,  is  usually  backward-looking  and 
gathering-up  questioning — a  sort  of  educa¬ 
tional  policing  focused  upon  seeing  whether 
“you’ve  done  what  I  told  you  to  do.”  It 
was  from  an  examination  composed  entirely 
of  such  questioning,  that  a  twelfth-year 
pupil  once  emerged  saying:  “I  have  taken 
examinations  in  this  school  that  examined 
me  a  little.  I  have  taken  some  that  didn’t 
examine  me  at  all.  But  this  one  today  has 
actually  gone  beyond  the  limit  and  mis- 
examined  me  altogether.” 

RATING  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

That  there  have  been  and  still  are  glaring 
inaccuracies  in  the  rating  of  examination 
papers,  no  one  can  think  of  denying.  It  is 
partly  because  there  have  been  inaccuracies 
so  numerous  and  so  disastrous  in  the  rating 
of  examination  papers,  that  tests  and  exam¬ 
inations  have  come  in  to  considerable  disre¬ 
pute  in  certain  quarters.  The  question  that 


calls  for  the  essay  type  of  answer  may  be 
partly  to  blame  for  all  this.  It  lends  itself 
to  endless  meandering,  even  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  calling  for  such  answer  is  clearly  and 
elaborately  detailed.  But  the  essay  type  of 
answer  is  a  most  valuable  medium  for  arriv¬ 
ing  at  individual  measurement.  Given  by 
children  whose  abilities  vary,  but  whose 
materials  for  study  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  the  same,  and  who  have  per¬ 
haps  daily  recited  together  to  the  same 
teacher,  the  essay  type  of  answer  may  be 
used  as  a  most  discerning  vehicle  in  making 
pupil  assortments.  But  it  is  well  in  every 
examination  paper  to  Include  some  questions 
that  may  be  answered  merely  by  line  or 
check  or  monosyllabic  word  or  plus  or  minus 
or  other  symbol.  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  those  children  who  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  correct  answers  to  the  latter 
type  of  question,  will  likewise  have  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  unity  and  coherence  and 
emphasis  in  the  essay  type  of  answer. 
Human  acts  and  abilities  and  capacities  are 
at  best  but  imperfect  bases  upon  which  to 
fix  measurements,  but  they  are  the  best 
mediums  we  have  for  the  purpose.  This 
being  the  case,  the  least  we  can  do,  in  justice 
to  the  “examinee,”  is  to  get  our  questions 
as  perfcetly  stated  as  possible,  to  give  as 
high  a  percentage  of  variety  in  question 
form  and  content  as  possible,  and  to  rate 
answers  upon  requirements  as  simple  and 
clearcut  as  requirements  can  possibly  be. 
The  best  test  or  examination,  at  least  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  the  one  that 
calls  for  a  variety  of  answer  forms. 

In  order  that  the  personal  equation  may 
be  neutralized  as  far  as  may  be,  it  is  desirable 
that  examination  papers  be  rated  in  com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  committee  on  the  model  basis. 
This  means  that  answers  should  be  devised 
by  the  examination  committee  according  to 
more  than  one  scale,  and  according  to  one 
more  highly  diflFerentiated  than  the  mere 
pass  and  fail  scale.  There  should  be  at  least 
a  model  answer,  an  acceptable  answer,  a 
minimum  answer,  and  an  insufficient  answer, 
worked  out  for  each  question  asked.  The 
first  answer  on  all  papers  from  a  single  group 
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should  then  be  measured  by  the  adopted 
scale;  then  the  second  answer,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  average  junior  or  senior  high  school, 
facilities  are  probably  not  afforded  for  rating 
papers  on  so  elaborate  a  plan.  But  some¬ 
thing  in  this  direction  may  be  attempted  in 
even  the  most  inadequately  equipped  school. 
A  committee  of  teachers  may,  for  instance, 
examine  answer  one  on  all  papers  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  group.  Another  committee  may  spec¬ 
ialize  in  answer  two. 

Teachers  should  be  assigned  by  the  chair¬ 
man  to  the  type  of  department  work  in  this 
connection  for  which  their  training  and  exper¬ 
ience  best  fit  them.  The  examination  expert, 
or  committee,  in  the  well-regulated  depart¬ 
ment  should  devise  ways  and  means  for  get¬ 
ting  examination  papers  rated  accurately, 
speedily,  and  justly.  Special  steps  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  examination  papers  anony¬ 
mous  during  the  processes  of  reading  and  rat¬ 
ing,  and  special  warnings  should  be  issued  in 
circular  form  regarding  standardization  of  ex¬ 
amination  requirements  term  by  term,  re¬ 
garding  the  rereading  and  rerating  of  doubt¬ 
ful  papers,  regarding  differentiation  between 
the  answers  made  by  mere  symbols  and  those 
in  essay  style,  and  so  forth.  And  sometime 
before  examinations  are  given,  the  depart¬ 
ment  method  of  reading  and  rating  papers 
should  be  fully  explained  to  pupils.  They 
will  take  pleasure  in  devising  illustrative 
examination  questions  by  which  they  are 
willing  to  be  tested,  and  they  will  get  much 
benefit  from  the  exercise,  if  it  is  conducted 
seriously  and  interestingly.  It  will  be  found 
equally  helpful  and  stimulating  for  them  to 
construct,  under  teacher  leadership,  scales 
of  graded  answers  to  the  questions  they  set 
for  themselves.  This  whole  undertaking 
will  appeal  to  their  sense  of  sportsmanship 
and  fair-play,  and  it  can  be  made  likewise  to 
serve  as  basis  for  the  development  of  excel¬ 
lent  methodology  in  conducting  laboratory 
recitations. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  ORGANI¬ 
ZATION 

Term  or  other  periodic  examinations 
should  not  be  so  scheduled  as  to  revolution¬ 


ize  a  school  organization  completely.  Ex¬ 
amination  scare  is  often  the  result  of  the 
elaborate  staging  that  is  provided  for  exam¬ 
inations.  Making  a  pageantry  of  examina¬ 
tions  is  misplacing  emphasis  in  education. 
In  some  cities  and  counties,  and  even  in  some 
states,  examinations  are  scheduled  with  the 
nicety  and  elaborateness  of  a  medieval  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonial.  Examinations  in  any 
subject  may  very  easily  be  arranged  in  sec¬ 
tions,  and  administered  in  successive  recita¬ 
tion  periods.  Or  if  duration  and  protracted 
application  be  considered  essentials,  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  program  may  be  made  to  move 
on  a  ninety  minute  (or  longer)  period  basis 
over  three  or  four  examination  days.  If 
young  people  regard  examinations  with 
horror,  their  teachers  are  to  blame.  For 
educational  ages  examinations  have  been  set 
with  downward  dominance,  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  composition  have  terrorized 
children.  Examinations  in  English  and  his¬ 
tory  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  apprehension,  be¬ 
cause  these  subjects  cover  so  wide  a  field  and 
are  so  comprehensive  in  scope,  even  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  semester.  It  is  a  part 
of  every  teacher’s  duty  to  instruct  his  pupils 
about  examinations — what  they  are  for,  the 
place  they  hold  in  educational  progress,  how 
they  should  be  regarded,  and  the  like.  He 
may  not  believe  in  examinations  himself,  but 
no  matter.  Examinations  are  with  us,  very 
much  with  us,  and  examinations  of  the  right 
kind  have  great  value.  Moreover,  hundreds 
of  children  on  leaving  junior  and  senior  high 
school  will  be  required  to  take  examinations 
later  in  life — in  college,  in  civil  service,  in 
commercial  and  industrial  competition.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  his  convictions,  therefore,  the 
teacher  must  make  it  clear  to  his  pupils  that 
modern  examinations  in  education  do  not 
hark  back  to  Confucius  or  Loyola  or  to  the 
caste  system  of  India;  that  they  are  not 
merely  legally  constituted  contrivances  to 
encourage  cramming  or  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  mental  type;  that  they  are  no  longer  the 
outcome  of  the  medieval  psychology  that 
elevated  memoriter  cut-and-dried  knowledge 
to  first  place  and  disregarded  individual 
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trait  and  rational  judgment;  that  they  are 
not,  in  short,  Prussian  in  purpose  and  Mexi¬ 
can  in  method. 

He  must,  contrarily,  make  it  clear  that 
examinations  of  the  right  sort  are  a  human 
institution,  that  they  can  be  made  to  have  a 
humanizing  influence,  that  they  are  little 
educational  adventures  in  intellectual  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration,  and  that,  instead 
of  aiming  to  enforce  uniformity  of  type, 
their  purpose  is  to  find  out  differences  among 
mental  qualities  and  to  build  upon  them. 
More  and  more  are  examinations  being  used 
outside  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  merit  and  competence  and 
efficiency  to  the  top.  More  and  more  have 
they  become  a  form  of  rationalized  educa¬ 
tional  sportsmanship — competitions  devised 
for  both  personal  and  cooperative  ends. 
Children,  and  especially  high  school  children, 
must  be  instructed,  therefore,  to  think  of 
them  as  ordinary  events,  as  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  day’s  work,  to  view  them  sanely, 
and  to  exercise  common  sense  in  meeting  and 
dealing  with  them.  They  must  be  warned 
always  to  read  questions  thoroughly,  and 
probably  more  than  once,  before  attempting 
to  answer  them;  to  organize  answers  logic¬ 
ally;  to  attend  accurately  to  the  mechanical 
details,  always  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  yet 
always  necessary  to  some  small  degree  in 
every  examination — names,  numbers,  sub¬ 
jects,  ordering  of  questions  and  sheets  of 
paper,  and  so  forth.  For  these  merely  me¬ 
chanical  reactions  in  the  examination  pro¬ 
cess  are  a  part,  however  small,  of  every 
examination,  and  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
totals. 

If,  then,  examinations  constitute  a  new 
educational  experience,  as  they  should  do; 
if  they  are  forward-looking  and  diagnostic 
and  stimulating,  as  they  should  be,  it  follows 
that  the  question  of  exemptions  from  exam¬ 
inations  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  recita¬ 
tion  work,  should  not  be  raised.  Children 
will  look  forward  to  the  examination  paper 


that  is  properly  conceived  and  constructed. 
Exemption  from  examination  will  make 
them  feel  that  they  are  missing  something. 
But  in  those  educational  places  where  the 
old-school  type  of  examinations  are  still 
administered,  exemptions  are  a  god-send, 
and  they  should  be  made  wholesale,  on  the 
lowest  standard  of  recitation  work  permis¬ 
sible! 

But  ever  and  forever  and  a  day  the  teacher 
of  English  must  stand  for  the  stimulating, 
rationalized,  forward-looking  examination 
paper  in  his  subject.  If  education  is  to 
mean  “freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  in¬ 
competence,”  then  this  policy  and  purpose 
must  be  symbolized  in  every  school  examina¬ 
tion  paper.  The  examination  paper  is  to 
the  school  and  to  the  department  from 
which  it  derives  very  much  what  a  trade¬ 
mark  is  to  a  business  establishment.  Ex¬ 
aminations  are  to  be  no  longer  administered 
ex  cathedra  as  a  ration;  they  are  no  longer 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  in  stentorian 
tone  the  forward-march,  right-left,  right-left 
of  an  educational  lockstep;  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  the  master  or  the  dictator  of 
educational  processes  and  policies,  but  they 
are  to  serve  those  processes  and  policies 
ad  lib.  Huxley  long  ago  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  the  examination  that  is  not 
constructive  and  anticipatory  and  diagnos¬ 
tic,  and  his  dictum  may  well  be  heeded  in 
certain  places,  even  in  our  own  educational 
generation: 

Examination,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant  but  a 
bad  master;  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
danger  of  its  becoming  our  master.  I  by  no 
means  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  Experienced 
friends  of  mine  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  stud¬ 
ents  whose  career  they  watch  appear  to  them 
to  become  deteriorated  by  the  constant  efifort  to 
pass  this  or  that  examination,  just  as  we  hear  of 
men’s  brains  becoming  affected  by  the  daily 
necessity  of  catching  a  train.  They  work  to  pass, 
not  to  know;  and  outraged  Science  takes  her  re¬ 
venge.  They  do  pass,  and  they  don’t  know. 


THE  INSTINCT  FALLACY  AND  WAR 

Ralph  B.  Guinness 


,  [This  interesting  study  is  interesting  for  its  own  sake.  It  takes  on  an  added  importance  because 
of  the  large  proposition  it  leads  to.  Mr.  Guinness,  a  Master  of  Arts,  Columbia,  is  one  of  the  New 


York  City  corps  of  high  school  instructors.] 

WE  ALL  want  peace,  but  despite  this 
wish  all  seem  to  feel  a  sense  of  help¬ 
lessness  and  futility  of  achieving  it 
in  the  face  of  things  as  they  are.  A  policy 
of  muddling  through,  if  not  one  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  seems  to  characterize  the  attitude  of 
most  people  toward  permanent  world  peace. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  fear  that  advocacy  of  it 
may  lead  to  disloyalty  to  the  nation,  and 
under  the  present  conditions  of  national  riv¬ 
alry  and  expansions,  invite  attack  and  con¬ 
quest.  China’s  position  is  often  alluded  to 
as  an  example  of  the  danger  of  peace.  Cloth¬ 
ing  this  general  viewpoint  is  a  feeling  that 
not  even  education  can  effectively  work  for 
peace. 

The  road  to  peace  may  lie  in  an  education 
that  would  develop  rational  individuals  who 
might  create  saner  international  relations. 
Rational^  men  should  be  able  to  create  a 
rational  society  devoid  of  war.  Probably 
one  chief  drawback  to  the  education  of  ra¬ 
tional  individuals  is  a  belief  in  instinct  in 
general.  As  a  part  of  such  belief  there  is  the 
conception  that  there  is  something  biologi¬ 
cally  innate  in  men  through  their  original 
nature,  or  through  their  inheritance,  which 
instinctively  causes  men  to  fight  and  to  war. 
This,  it  is  held,  is  uncontrollable  by  educa¬ 
tion. 

If  this  is  true  it  would  be  futile  to  consider 
education  as  a  means  to  peace.  We  shall, 
therefore,  make  an  inquiry  into  the  existence 
of  instinct.  Perhaps  we  can  show  that  such 
a  belief  is  irrational  and  that  no  instinct  ex¬ 
ists.  If  so,  there  would  be  no  instinct  to 

^No  atheistic  connotation  is  intended;  a  rational,  or 
intelligent  man  undoubtedly  would  be  ethical.  The 
A  uthor. 


fight.  If  there  is  an  instinct  to  fight  perhaps 
it  is  and  can  be  controlled. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  ALLEGED  WAR  INSTINCT 

We  note  from  our  study  of  history  that 
wherever  smaller  social  units  formed  a  larger 
society  that  military  war  ceased  within  the 
group.  The  new  group  became  peacefully 
united  in  opposition  to  another  similar  group. 
If  instinct  caused  war  among  the  component 
parts  when  not  united  it  no  longer  does  when 
all  are  united.  The  general  assumption  is 
that  this  alleged  instinct  finds  opportunities 
to  function  in  wars  between  the  new  larger 
groups.  This  seems  absurd,  for  how  could 
an  unconscious  instinct  be  controlled  or  di¬ 
rected  so  as  not  to  burst  out  in  warfare  even 
among  the  smaller  groups  united  in  a  larger 
one?  Granting  the  instinct  of  man  to  fight 
for  sake  of  argument,  how  is  one  to  explain 
that  it  becomes  inoperative  among  those 
with  whom  it  formerly  operated  instinc¬ 
tively  ?  The  federal  or  centralizing  power  of 
the  new  unit  seems  to  outlaw  the  war  in¬ 
stinct.  Are  we  to  assume  that  there  must 
always  be  international  war  because  of  the 
inability  to  control  or  eradicate  this  alleged 
instinct?  The  disappearance  of  the  former 
functioning  seems  to  suggest  that  the  rivalry 
of  the  nations  in  war  and  peace  is  due  to  a 
conscious  struggle  for  power  rather  than  to  a 
blind,  inevitable,  biological  functioning  of 
instinct.  One  might  say  that  war  does  not 
disappear  within  a  group:  that  murders, 
strikes,  riots,  revolutions,  etc.,  are  proof  of 
an  Instinct  to  fight  or  to  war  which  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  larger  aggregates  of  society  such  as 
nations  does  not  eradicate.  One  might  say 
that  our  society  of  economic  competition  is 
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but  a  thinly  disguised  warfare  under  which 
man’s  instinct  to  fight  is  operative. 

However,  the  fact  that  war  as  commonly 
understood  only  occurs  among  nations,  and 
not  among  their  component  parts,  seems  to 
indicate  that  much  of  current  reasoning  on 
instinct  as  a  cause  of  war  is  false.  Also, 
if  it  does  cause  war,  that  probably  interna¬ 
tional  control  can  prevent  war  even  as 
national  control  does.  This  is  an  encourag¬ 
ing  argument  for  education  for  peace. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  nattiral  or 
empirical  reason  for  fighting  and  not  an  in¬ 
stinctive  one.  Given  man’s  credulity,  super¬ 
stition  and  ignorance,  hatred,  etc.,  and  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  mutual  competitive 
independent  nationalism  as  an  end  in  itself,  it 
seems  natural  that  there  would  be  war. 
This  nationalism  encourages  self-righteous¬ 
ness;  thinking  himself  right,  man  becomes 
excited,  indignant  and  angry,  and  feels  jus¬ 
tified  in  fighting  in  defense  of  what  he  thinks 
is  right.  A  belief  in  instinct  seems  to  be 
part  of  an  irrational  concept  of  life,  including 
fear,  hate,  anger  and  prejudice. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  INSTINCT 

According  to  definition  an  instinct  is  “an 
innate  or  inherited  tendency  to  act  without 
previous  training,  or  conscious  end  in  view.” 
This  is  a  dogmatic  assumption  as  to  the 
origin  of  acts  not  consciously  or  habitually 
done.  There  seems  to  be  a  disagreement  as 
to  the  origin  of  instinct;  some  feel  that  in¬ 
stincts  were  innate  in  the  first  life  of  any 
kind  on  earth;  others  that  instincts  were 
learned  by  trial  and  error  of  earlier  ancestors 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  germplasm  and  thus  inherited 
by  new  generations. 

These  assumptions  have  never  been 
proven.  It  is  false  reasoning  to  say  that 
certain  acts  were  instinctively  done,  but 
could  not  have  been  inherited,  and  then  to 
say  that  they  must  been  have  innate  in  the 
first  life.  Likewise,  it  is  false  reasoning  to 
say  that  the  latter  origin  could  not  be  true 
and  thus  that  instinct  must  have  been  in¬ 
herited.  The  excluded  middle  here  seems 
to  be  that  natural  law  has  never  been  con¬ 


sidered  as  the  cause  of  those  acts  whose  ex¬ 
istence  is  commonly  ascribed  to  instinct. 
Some  natural  laws  as  those  of  chemistry  may 
explain  hunger  as  the  contraction  of  the 
stomach  walls  due  to  the  lack  of  certain 
chemicals.  This  is  natural,  not  an  innate 
or  inherited  instinct  which  would  make 
chemical  laws  superfluous.^ 

ANALOGY  OF  PAST  SUPERSTITIOUS  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  people 
said  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  oc¬ 
curred  because  the  gods  of  them,  or  of  the 
world  were  angry  at  some  individual  or 
city.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  have  cut 
off  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  moon,  to  show 
their  displeasure.  There  were  no  concep¬ 
tions  of  other  existing  physical  causes,  or  of 
other  peoples,  that  might  have  invalidated 
their  belief  in  an  angry  god  or  gods.  Thales, 
the  Greek  astronomer,  by  predicting  the 
future  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  established 
the  belief  in  natural  law  as  the  cause  of 
eclipses. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  belief  in  in¬ 
stinct  is  another  superstitious  survival  from 
man’s  early  childhood.  Natural  laws  seem 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  acts  formerly  supposed 
to  be  instinctive.  The  research  of  John  B. 
Watson  seems  to  afford  plenty  of  inductive 
proof  for  the  non-existence  of  instincts. 

INDUCTIVE  PROOF  OF  THE  NON-EXISTENCE 
OF  INSTINCT 

We  give  the  following  three  incidences  as 
inductive  proof  that  natural  law  is  the  cause 
of  acts  commonly  called  instinct.  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  such  explanation  then  instinct  would  be 
cast  into  discard. 

I.  The  Bee  Lacks  One  Instinct. — The  New 
York  World  on  July  i8,  1925,  carried  the  fol- 
fowing  news  item:  “Two  German  professors 
declare  that  the  bee  does  not  find  its  way 
back  to  its  hive  by  instinct.  It  finds  it  by 
trial  and  error;  by  experience.”  In  other 
words,  by  natural  law.  An  account  was 
given  to  show  that  some  bees  were  taken 
from  their  original  hive  and  put  in  another 

^Vide  “Instinct,”  by  Funk,  in  American  Mercury, 
April,  1925. 
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some  fifty  yards  away.  These  bees  were 
then  released.  After  a  certain  period  only 
a  small  per  cent,  of  them  returned.  All  of 
the  bees  were  again  collected  and  put  into 
the  hive  and  again  released.  On  checking 
up  after  the  second  release  a  larger  per  cent, 
were  found  to  have  found  their  way  back  to 
the  new  hive.  As  these  trials  continued 
a  successively  larger  number  each  time  found 
their  way  back.  None  seemed  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  one.  The  German  professors 
concluded  that  the  bees  found  their  way 
back  by  trial  and  error. 

Now  that  is  precisely  the  way,  under  the 
theory  of  the  inherited  origin  of  instincts, 
that  the  first  bees  learned  to  go  back  to  their 
hive.  Why  should  they  discontinue  trial 
and  error  and  incorporate  it  as  an  instinct? 
How  are  we  to  believe  that  trial  and  error 
was  once  operative  and  that  it  no  longer  is? 

The  proponents  of  instinct  may  say  that 
the  origin  of  instinct  through  inheritance  is  a 
false  explanation  of  instinct  and  that  this 
instinct  was  biologically  innate  by  accident 
of  nature,  or  design  of  a  Deity.  How  could 
an  instinct  be  so  innate  in  the  first  bee? 
That  would  mean  that  the  bee  was  born 
ready  to  go  into  a  hive  before  the  hive  ex¬ 
isted.  Isn’t  that  absurd  ?  How  could  a  bee 
have  an  instinct  to  return  to  its  hive  before 
its  creation?  Are  we  supposed  to  believe 
that  bee-hives  were  created  before  bees,  or 
that  the  first  bee  had  an  instinct  to  make  a 
hive  so  that  its  instinct  to  return  could  be 
operative?  Innate  existence  of  instinct 
seems  just  as  irrational  as  a  belief  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  instinct. 

This  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  is  intended  as  a 
line  of  reasoning  to  discredit  all,  or  any, 
claims  to  the  existence  of  any  instinct. 
Instinct  doesn’t  happen  mysteriously,  from 
innateness,  or  inheritance,  or  as  a  reflex  but 
as  a  natural  law. 

2.  One  Instinct  That  Man  Lacks. — People 
believe  that  man  has  an  instinct  to  protect 
himself  when  falling.  There  is  supposed  to 
be  an  instinct  that  causes  one  to  put  one’s 
hands  in  front  of  oneself,  thus  breaking  the 
fall.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  is  an  in¬ 
nate  biological  instinct.  Nature  or  the 


Deity  would  be  more  likely  to  have  given 
man  an  instinct  not  to  fall,  rather  than  to 
permit  him  to  fall  and  then  to  redundantly 
give  him  an  instinct  to  protect  himself.  If 
there  are  natural  causes  for  a  fall  there  must 
be  natural  causes  for  protection.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  man  learned  by  trial 
and  error  to  protect  himself  in  falling  and 
incorporated  this  protection  as  an  instinct. 
Is  it  possible  that  trial  and  error  would  be 
inoperative  today? 

When  one  falls,  one’s  center  of  gravity  is 
displaced  either  forward,  or  backward.  As 
part  of  the  mass,  the  arms  are  bound  to  go 
in  either  direction  naturally,  since  they  swing 
freely  from  the  shoulders  like  pendulums. 
Since  gravity  brings  the  arms  forward,  or 
backward,  it  seems  likely  that  this  law  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  early  actions  of  other  men, 
and  not  innate  nor  inherited  “instinct.” 
When  we  fall  suddenly,  chiefly  while  running 
at  top  speed,  we  usually  say,  “I  fell  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  put  my 
arms  or  hands  in  front  of  me.”  Such  a  re¬ 
mark  denies  the  existence  of  instinct  by  our 
statement  of  thought  of  putting  our  arms  out 
in  front.  In  this  case  the  force  of  gravity 
tending  to  keep  our  arms  under  us  is  over¬ 
come  by  our  speed  in  flight  which  brings  the 
law  of  centrifugal  force  into  operation,  send¬ 
ing  our  arms  out-stretched  away  from  our 
body.  A  belief  in  instinct,  instead  of  nat¬ 
ural  law,  as  the  cause  of  these  alleged  in¬ 
stinctive  acts,  makes  natural  law  superfluous 
and  redundant. 

3.  One  Instinct  the  Moth  Does, Not  Have. 
— It  is  believed  that  the  moth  instinctively 
goes  into  a  flame.  However,  science  ex¬ 
plains  this  act  upon  the  natural  law  of  helio- 
tropism  which  attracts  the  moth  through 
light  attraction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moth  may  fly  into  a  flame  because  of  an 
instinct.  But  this  could  not  be  an  inherited 
one.  For  the  first  moths  would  have  flown 
into  a  flame  and  then  being  dead  have  given 
birth  to  offspring  who  supposedly  had  in¬ 
herited  the  “instinct”  incorporated  in  its 
parent’s  germplasm  after  its  death.  That  is 
absurd  of  course.  The  moth  could  not  have 
given  birth  to  an  offspring  and  then  have 
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flown  into  a  flame  so  as  to  cause  an  inheri¬ 
tance,  because  a  new  oflFspring  would  have 
already  been  born.  Thus  if  this  act  of  the 
moth,  to  fly  into  a  flame,  is  instinctive,  it 
must  have  been  innate  in  the  very  first  moth. 
Now  admittedly  some  flame  may  have  been 
created  prior  to  their  existence,  awaiting 
their  birth  and  approach,  for  the  moths  to 
fly  into  and  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  enough  flame  did  not 
exist  in  this  world  for  all  the  moths  to  use 
for  the  operation  of  their  instinct  until  man 
had  discovered  fire.  Further,  why  give  a 
moth  this  instinct?  If  man  has  an  innate 
biological  instinct  to  protect  himself  in 
falling,  why  should  not  the  moth  have  had 
one  to  save  its  life?  It  may  be  argued  that 
there  is  some  high  purpose  in  having  moths 
so  capacitated  that  they  should  give  birth 
to  oflFspring  and  then  die  instinctively  in  a 
flame.  The  more  rational  view  of  this  act 
seems  to  be  that  of  heliotropism  and  not 
“instinct.” 

These  three  examples  seem  to  give  proof 
to  discredit  the  theory  of  inherited  instinct 


for  these  were  supposed  to  have  been  learned 
by  experience  and  then  incorporated  in  a 
germplasm.  If  experience  or  natural  law 
guided  the  bee  or  man  they  should  likewise 
do  it  today.  These  examples  seem  to  dis¬ 
credit  instinct  because  of  the  absurdity  of 
having  the  receptacles  or  objects  of  an  act 
existent  prior  to  the  functioning  of  the  in¬ 
stinct.  This  view  of  innate  instinct  seems 
absurd  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  man, 
for  instance,  a  positive  instinct  of  “not- 
falling,”  rather  than  a  negative  one  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  fall.  The  Creator,  being 
all  powerful,  probably  would  do  the  former. 

Our  hypothesis  of  Natural  Law  seems 
more  rational  than  that  of  innate  or  inherited 
instinct.  If  man  can  prove,  or  disprove,  the 
existence  of  instincts  and  rid  himself  of  his 
superstitious  belief  and  dogmatic  assump¬ 
tions,  we  have  gone  part  way  to  his  rational¬ 
ization.  Such  rationalization  will  probably 
lead  him  to  think  that  there  is  not  any  in¬ 
stinct  inciting  man  to  fight.  Thus  we  may 
find  people  more  hopeful  of  securing  peace 
through  education. 


Courage  !  my  son,  courage  ! — “The  habit  of  failure  is  purely  mental  and  is  the  mother 
of  fear.  This  habit  gets  itself  fixed  on  men  because  they  lack  vision.  They  start  out  to  do 
something  that  reaches  from  A  to  Z.  At  A  they  fail,  at  B  they  stumble,  and  at  C  they  meet 
with  what  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty.  They  then  cry  ‘Beaten’  and  throw  the 
whole  task  down.  They  have  not  even  given  themselves  a  chance  really  to  fail.” 

— Henry  Ford — My  Life  and  Work 


IJewirg  to  the  line. — “Bright  held  to  his  point,  and  maintained  that  we  ought  to  speak 
the  truth  in  the  strongest  terms  we  could  use  and  let  the  result  take  care  of  itself.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  that  is  the  manner  in  which  Bright  would  have  acted,  himself,  on  any 
public  question.  He  would  have  held  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right  and  just  and  let  the 
result  take  care  of  itself.  Probably  he  was  wanting  in  that  quality  of  statesmanship  which 
is  content  to  make  the  best  it  can  out  of  the  existing  conditions  of  things,  to  trim  one’s  sails 
a  little  and  catch  a  breeze  now  and  then,  to  recognize  the  virtues  of  compromise.” 

— Justin  McCarthy 
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[Here  is  a  scoring  of  the  speed  madness  and  other  stupidities  as  they  impress  that  determined 
diagnostician  who  serves  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  and  the  larger  clientele  of  readers  of  his 
books.] 


WHAT  is  the  meaning  of  an  error  in 
fact  learning?  Does  a  mistake 
made  once  in  spelling  a  word  like 
busy  have  anything  to  do  with  the  later 
spelling  of  that  word?  When  an  error  is 
corrected  does  it  wholly  disappear?  Is  a 
wrong  answer  the  same  as  no  answer? 
What  is  the  classroom  doing  to  increase  the 
number  of  mistakes  made  by  the  learner? 
Can  anything  be  done  about  it? 

The  senior  high  school  teacher  frequently 
grows  eloquent  upon  the  errors  of  her  pupils. 
“If  the  junior  high  school  teachers  only  were 
to  hold  their  children  to  a  higher  quality  of 
work  our  pupils  would  not  make  such  a  mess 
of  it.”  A  group  of  mutually  admiring  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  teachers  mourn  together  on 
account  of  what  their  children  had  lost  in 
the  upper  grades  because  “they  did  not  have 
teachers  who  taught  them  habits  of  preci¬ 
sion.”  The  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  also  got  together  to  deplore  the  hope¬ 
less  mental  mess  their  pupils  had  inherited 
from  their  former  teachers.  “If  the  third 
and  fourth  grade  teachers  were  to  make  their 
children  do  a  few  things  well  we  could  go  on 
to  teach  them  what  we  are  supposed  to 
teach  them.  But  we  must  correct  the  errors 
which  they  learned  before  they  came  to  us.” 
In  tune  with  all  the  other  critics  speaks  the 
third  and  fourth  grade  teachers:  “What 
our  schools  need  is  better  primary  teachers 
who  will  start  the  children  right,  who  will 
have  them  ready  to  go  on,  when  they  come 
to  us.” 

The  professor  in  college  also  has  his  say; 
“What  can  we  expect  of  our  students  when 

^Delivered  before  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Con¬ 
ference,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  April 
10,  1926. 


they  come  from  the  public  schools  so  poorly 
trained  in  the  basic  habits  of  precision? 
They  do  not  know  the  A  B  C’s  of  accuracy. 
Perhaps  the  business  man  who,  several  years 
later,  employs  the  product  of  the  proud  pro¬ 
fessor’s  teaching,  has  the  last  but  very 
meaningful  and  mournful  criticism.  “A  col¬ 
lege  graduate!  What  a  tragedy!  He  can¬ 
not  spell  or  add.  He  cannot  speak  or  write 
intelligibly.  He  cannot  do  the  simplest 
task  with  accuracy.  I  never  can  be  sure 
that  he  will  make  an  errorless  report.”  So 
goes  the  cry,  every  Adam  blaming  every 
Eve.  Who  shall  receive  the  blame?  Can 
we  place  it  anywhere?  Perhaps  not. 
Maybe  the  alleged  shortcomings  are  to  be 
found  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  whole 
educational  fabric. 

Let  us  look  into  some  phenomena  of  mak¬ 
ing  errors  and  repeating  them.  I  have  some 
pages  which  I  wrote  on  a  typewriter  thirteen 
years  ago.  I  am  now  making  some  of  the 
same  errors  I  made  then. 

My  boy  now  in  the  junior  high  school 
learned  to  spell  banana  as  b-a-n-a-n-n-a  in 
his  second  grade.  The  other  day  when  he 
was  off  guard  I  asked  him  to  spell  banana 
and  he  spelled  it  as  his  teacher  had  wrongly 
written  it  upon  the  board  for  him  to  learn  five 
years  ago.  Of  course  any  teacher  can  slip 
on  a  word  now  and  then,  particularly  on 
banana.  We  are  interested  in  the  fact  that 
the  error  persisted. 

After  I  had  once  tried  to  impress  a  class 
of  normal  school  girls  with  the  seriousness 
of  errors  in  fact  learning,  one  girl  spoke  up, 
“I  don’t  agree  with  you.”  (It  was  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  a  student  so  free  and  honest  after 
she  had  been  taught  for  several  years  as 
practically  all  are,  never  to  express  disagree- 
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merit  with  a  teacher!)  “I  have  in  mind/' 
she  said,  “an  instance  when,  during  my  sixth 
grade,  I  was  corrected  in  the  spelling  of  a 
word.  That  word  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
again  spell  wrong.”  Next  day  this  same 
girl  volunteered  the  statement:  “When  I 
said  yesterday  I  was  sure  of  at  least  one 
word  I  would  never  spell  wrong  again  I  was 
incorrect.  To-day  when  an  English  paper 
was  returned  to  me  I  observed  a  red  circle 
about  a  word.  It  was  the  very  word  I  had 
in  mind.  There  it  was,  spelled  as  I  had 
spelled  it  incorrectly  in  the  sixth  grade, 
g-r-a-m-m-e-r.” 

In  a  study  of  mine  entitled  “The  Persis¬ 
tence  of  Errors  in  Arithmetic”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  June  1924  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  some  data  were 
presented  on  school  children  whose  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  same  number  combinations 
were  recorded  for  succeeding  school  days 
during  several  weeks.  For  example,  child 
E.  L.  of  2 A  grade,  answered  to  15 — 9,  on 
successive  school  days:  6,  6,  5,  7,  5,  5,  7, 

5>  5»  5>  5»  5»  5’  5>  5>  S’  5*  ^  and 

5  the  responses  were  13,  15,  13,  15,  13,  13, 
13,  13,  13,  IS,  15,  12,  IS,  13,  13.  Every 
wrong  answer  not  only  had  been  corrected 
but  the  child  while  looking  at  the  combina¬ 
tion,  repeated  it  after  the  observer  correctly 
as  “8  and  s  are  13.” 

Be  it  remembered  that  these  children  had 
been  making  these  mistakes  a  long  while — 
no  one  knows  how  long — before  these 
records  were  taken.  A  large  number  of 
children  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
showed  in  doing  very  complex  problems  like 
multiplying  a  three-place  number  by  a  three- 
place  number,  not  only  errors  but  they  gave 
exactly  the  same  wrong  answer  on  succeed¬ 
ing  intervals  of  two  weeks.  One  in  adding 
a  column  of  five  three-place  numbers  not 
only  got  it  wrong  but  gave  exactly  the  same 
wrong  answer  after  a  year. 

From  the  data  of  that  study  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that: 

1.  A  mistake  is  immeasurably  serious. 

2.  Once  it  is  made,  we  are  never  sure  it  will 
not  be  made  again  in  just  that  same  way. 

A  wrong  answer  in  number  work  is  ap¬ 


parently  just  as  definite  as  a  right  answer. 
In  terms  of  habit  process  there  is  no  diflPer- 
ence  between  a  wrong  answer  and  a  right 
one.  Errors  are  not  negative  entitles.  They 
are  just  as  positive  as  correct  responses. 

About  a  year  later,  further  data  on  the 
persistence  of  errors  were  presented,  by  the 
speaker  at  the  educational  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  There  were  studies  in  spelling, 
chemistry,  reading,  and  music.  My  students 
have  made  similar  studies  in  Latin,  French, 
and  geography.  One  graduate  student. 
Miss  Flora  Scott,  has  published  a  study  in 
algebra  showing  that  of  succeeding  errors 
made  about  two-thirds  were  recurring  errors. 

Yesterday  before  the  Academy  of  Science 
I  presented  data  showing  how  errors  were 
greatly  increased  by  putting  the  learner 
under  an  emotional  strain,  under  speed  pres¬ 
sure.  Twenty-one  children  had  been  taught 
under  careful  guidance  the  sixty-five  addi¬ 
tion  combinations  up  to,  and  including  ten, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  made  no  mistakes 
upon  examination.  In  the  written  test 
eighteen  of  these  children  answered  all  of 
the  sixty-five  correctly  and  three  omitted 
from  three  to  five  problems.  Not  one  child 
made  an  error.  When  thirteen  of  these 
same  children  reached  the  3B  grade  they 
were  tested  on  the  same  combinations  and 
after  the  first  oral  test,  were  given  the  same 
test  four  times  in  succession,  each  time  being 
urged  to  go  a  little  faster.  Every  one  of 
the  thirteen  children  increased  errors  enor¬ 
mously,  some  giving  wrong  answers  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  combinations.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  under  which  they  were  urged  to  hurry 
was  similar  to  the  so-called  best  school-room 
atmosphere,  except  that  the  child  did  not 
have  the  usual  classroom’s  threatening, 
waving  hands  about  him  as  he  answered. 

We  may  conclude  that  one  cause  of  the 
tragedy  of  errors  is  the  modern  mania  for 
speeding.  Go  into  any  classroom,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  elementary  school,  if  you  doubt 
that  the  average  learner  is  under  terrific 
speeding-pressure.  There  is  a  rather  pre¬ 
valent  belief  that  speed-pressure  in  learning 
facts  promotes  efficiency  in  learning.  In- 
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deed,  gifted  writers  dogmatically  declare 
that  speeding  is  the  means  of  promoting  ac¬ 
curacy.  One  eminent  author  whose  book  is 
the  basis  of  a  course  in  a  large  number  of  our 
teacher-training  institutions  says,  in  the 
book,  for  example,  that  when  a  child  can 
add  seven  simple  sums  out  of  ten  correctly 
his  accuracy  is  good  enough.  Then  he 
should  be  practiced  in  speeding.  A  number 
of  authors  seem  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
in  a  number  of  studies  speed  and  accuracy 
tend  to  go  together.  Even  Thorndike  seems 
to  be  delighted  that  Kirby  was  able  by  speed 
practices  to  greatly  increase  school  chil¬ 
dren’s  rate  of  adding  with  no  proportional 
loss  in  accuracy.  For  example,  it  was 
found  that  a  child  could  be  trained  to  add 
more  problems  in  a  given  time  with  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  percentage  of  his  trials  cor¬ 
rect.  It  would  be  just  as  accurate  to  say  that 
the  child  within  a  given  time  can  be  taught 
to  make  more  mistakes  without  any  loss  in 
speed.  Literally  our  children  are  learning 
to  make  mistakes  faster. 

None  of  the  available  data  prove  that  in¬ 
creasing  speed  increases  accuracy.  On  the 
other  hand  studies  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  emphasis  upon  accuracy  pro¬ 
motes  speed.  An  experimental  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Margaret  Broom,  Augusta  Spett, 
and  the  speaker  entitled  “Speed  vs.  Accur¬ 
acy  in  Learning,”  published  in  School  and 
Society i  Dec.  7,  1918,  pretty  clearly  shows 
that  the  way  to  develop  speed  in  learning 
is  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  accuracy,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  early  learning  stages.  In 
England  three  years  later  Sturt  reported  a 
similar  study  corroborating  our  findings. 
She  found  in  typewriting,  for  example,  that 
if  the  learners’  attention  was  directed  solely 
to  speed,  accuracy  tended  to  diminish.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  attention  was  directed 
solely  to  accuracy,  speed  generally  im¬ 
proved. 

One  of  the  strongest  stimulants  to  speed¬ 
ing  in  the  past  several  years  has  been  the 
standard  educational  measurement  which 
set  up  speed  criteria.  In  spite  of  the  splen¬ 
did  contribution  of  such  measurements  they 
have  suggested  to  the  average  teacher  and 


pupil  some  ill  practices.  Supervisors  natur¬ 
ally  eager  to  have  their  schools  make  a  good 
showing  with  other  schools  in  speed  records, 
have  passed  on  their  nervousness  to  their 
teachers.  These  teachers  generally  have 
been  able  to  bring  up  their  children  in  rate 
of  performance.  The  quality  of  perform¬ 
ance  has  shrunken  in  importance.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  measurable  improvement  has 
been  attained  without  improvement  in 
technique  of  teaching  and  learning.  Often 
it  merely  means  a  stepping  on  the  gas, 
putting  on  more  pressure,  using  up  more 
nervous  energy  of  the  teacher  and  her  pupils. 
Because  of  the  inordinate  anxieties  and  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  in  some  school  systems 
incident  to  educational  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  it  might  be  well  in  those  systems,  for 
the  educational  testers  to  be  given  a  leave 
of  absence  with  pay  so  they  might  go  off 
to  the  mountain  for  a  year  leaving  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  teacher  alone  to  quiet  down.  Of 
course  a  few  should  stay  on  the  job  to  ad¬ 
minister  tests  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  modern  mania  for  speeding  is  to  be 
condemned  on  moral  grounds.  Not  given 
time  to  pass  critical  judgment  upon  his 
answers  before  they  are  expressed  the  pupil 
has  a  tendency  to  burst  forth  with  the  first 
association  which  comes  to  his  mind.  In 
oral  work,  if  he  breathes  twice  before  an¬ 
swering  a  question,  whether  it  calls  for  a  me¬ 
chanical  fact  or  for  a  reasoning  process,  woe 
unto  him.  If  he  pauses  he  may  be  told  to 
hurry,  or  the  teacher  may  betray  her  im¬ 
patience  by  her  nervous  gestures.  The 
thirty-nine  other  children  with  waving  hands 
and  shuffling  feet  reveal  their  readiness  to 
rise  as  soon  as  they  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
their  comrade  fall.  If  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  pupil  trying  to  answer  musters 
up  the  courage  to  be  honest  and  say  “I 
do  not  know,”  the  chances  are  he  is  called  a 
liar.  “Of  course  you  know.  Think,  Theo¬ 
dore,  think.”  Either  he  has  nothing  to 
think  about  or  the  little  that  he  had  has 
slipped  away.  How  is  the  child  to  think 
under  such  annoyances?  He  is  not  given 
time  to  think.  The  average  classroom  is 
about  the  last  place  for  any  child  to  think. 
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“I  don’t  know”  is  a  precious  utterance 
by  pupil  or  by  teacher  rarely  if  ever  heard 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  average  high- 
school  teacher  tells  his  pupils  to  say  some¬ 
thing  always  in  answer  to  a  question.  In 
consequence,  we  are  teaching  children  to  be 
bluffers,  to  guess,  and  to  gamble,  to  be  quick 
rather  than  accurate,  to  be  hypocrites,  to 
be  intellectually  dishonest.  In  a  published 
study  A.  E.  McNally  found  that  three  high 
school  boys  out  of  ten  said  that  they  would 
bluff  an  answer  if  asked  for  the  date  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  provided  they  did  not 
know  the  date. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  ills  from  the 
insanity  of  speeding  is  that  of  hindrances  to 
health  and  personality. 

What  must  be  the  respiration  and  heart 
rate  of  the  average  child  under  the  speed 
pressure  of  the  modern  classroom.?  With 
all  the  fears  engendered  there,  all  the  anxie¬ 
ties,  all  the  emotional  discomforts,  what 
physical  harms  there  must  be!  How  can 
we  hope  to  develop  strong,  well  poised, 
happy  and  lovable  personalities  under  the 
emotional  strain  and  tension,  the  anxiety 
and  fears  of  the  modern  school?  Perhaps 
our  insanity  for  speeding  more  and  more 
means  speeding  for  insanity.  How  many 
children  are  we  grooming  in  the  school  for 
the  insane  asylum? 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  much  we  are 
building,  and  how  much  we  are  destroying 
personality  in  the  school.  If  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  developing  freedom  and  ease  of 
expression,  and  self-confidence  in  children; 
if  we  wish  to  help  the  pupil  to  become  more 
likable,  then  we  must  question  our  insanity 
for  speed.  Needless  to  say  that  emotional 
disturbances  contribute  greatly  to  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  errors.  Since  speed  pressure  mul¬ 
tiplies  annoyances,  speeding  adds  inevitably 
to  the  tendency  to  make  mistakes.  Making 
mistakes,  moreover,  adds  to  the  child’s  dis¬ 
comfiture.  So  goes  on  the  vicious  circle. 

Another  major  source  of  the  tragedy  of 
errors  is  the  excessive  number  of  fact  units 
which  the  child  must  try  to  learn.  In  any 
school  subject,  accurate  mastery  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible.  While  the  child  is  strug- 
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gling  to  learn  new  units  the  old  ones  slip 
away.  When  the  subject  is  passed  by  the 
pupil  the  facts  involved  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
“mental  mess.” 

Out  of  this  confusion  we  try  to  lead  the 
child  to  think;  but  we  are  so  encumbered 
helping  him  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
mistakes  which  we  and  earlier  teachers  have 
helped  him  make,  that  he  has  very  little 
time  even  to  attempt  to  reason.  By  and 
by  we  push  the  child  on  to  the  next  grade  to 
attack  more  units  and  to  multiply  his  errors 
and  to  enlarge  his  mental  mess.  It  is  about 
time  to  quit  fooling  ourselves.  In  addition 
to  our  search  for  what  will  be  socially  ser¬ 
viceable,  we  shall,  in  building  up  curricula, 
try  to  find  how  much  the  child  can  learn 
effectually — an  effort  we  hardly  have  mani¬ 
fested  yet.  We  shall  have  to  set  about  to 
determine  upon  the  smallest  possible  fact 
units  of  each  subject.  Then  we  shall  ar¬ 
rive  at  means  by  which  the  child  can,  with 
the  fewest  possible  errors,  master  these  units 
in  a  way  that  they  will  become  a  more  or 
less  permanent  part  of  his  mental  equipment. 

We  shall  eventually  come  to  the  point 
where  we  shall  set  up  hurdles  of  varying 
heights  over  which  the  child  will  have  to 
jump  before  he  can  go  on.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
posing  all  children,  say  to  one  hundred 
words,  and  having  some  learn  thirty,  some 
fifty,  and  some  ninety,  we  shall,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  determine  how  many  words  each 
child  can  in  a  given  time  master.  Then  he 
will  not  go  on  until  he  has  mastered  all  of 
them.  Within  each  subject  there  will  be 
specific  minimal  units  to  be  passed  only 
with  one  hundred  per  cent  accuracy.  To 
attain  to  such  a  standard  will  call  for  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  fact-units  which 
now  confront  the  learner.  Certainly  it  is 
better  to  master  a  few  things  than  to  mess 
with  many. 

What  can  the  teacher  do  about  it?  She 
must  cover  or  pretend  to  cover  a  prescribed 
amount  of  work.  Her  opportunity  lies  in 
a  more  effectual  distribution  of  the  minimal 
fact-units  to  be  covered  in  a  given  time. 
Psychology  of  learning  does  not  as  yet  offer 
her  much  specific  aid.  One  principle,  how- 
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ever,  she  can  be  pretty  sure  about.  Learn¬ 
ing  is  most  economical  if  each  unit  is 
mastered  before  a  new  one  is  added.  In 
learning  it  pays  to  hold  fast  to  what  you 
have.  As  Thorndike  has  said,  there  must 
be  ample  exercise  of  learning  bonds  if  they 
are  to  live.  The  average  teacher  has  a 
tendency  to  give  the  learner  too  large  bites. 
He  chokes.  In  arithmetic,  for  example,  she 
is  likely  to  expose  the  child  to  a  hundred 
simple  addition  combinations  within  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months.  Then 
that  child  must  spend  the  next  several  years 
trying  to  correct  the  errors  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  during  this  short  time.  Instead,  she 
should  add  only  a  few  combinations  each 
day,  giving  ample  exercise  in  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  fashion  on  those  learned.  After 
several  months,  this  child  will  have  learned 
much  more  than  if  a  large  number  had  been 
added. 

Then  there  is  abroad  the  notion  that  the 
teacher  never  should  tell  the  learner  any¬ 
thing.  She  must  draw  facts  out  of  him. 
Accordingly  she  is  compelled  to  ask  for  facts 
which  she  knows  the  child  does  not  have. 
A  good  deal  of  the  modern  recitation  now 
consists  In  asking  questions  so  that  children 
may  make  mistakes,  which  the  teacher  can 
correct.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  ask  a  child 
a  question  calling  for  a  specific  fact  when 
we  know  he  cannot  give  the  right  answer.? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  usually  a  loss? 
The  child’s  learning  morale  is  lowered. 
His  wrong  associations  are  more  firmly 
fixed  and  his  comrades  hear  his  wrong  re¬ 
sponses. 

How  much  damage  is  a  verbal  error  in 
class  to  the  other  children  of  that  class? 
How  many  pupils  shall  be  asked  a  question 
before  the  facts  are  given.  A  certain  fifth 
grade  class  was  reading  from  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe.  The  teacher  asked  for  the  meaning  of 
surgeon.  A  wild  guess  was  volunteered  by 
a  child.  A  second  child  answered  as  far 
afield.  The  third  eager  child  gave  his  bad 
guess.  So  within  seven  minutes  thirteen 
children  had  gambled  on  an  answer  and  had 
lost.  The  fourteenth  child  approached  a 
correct  reply.  The  teacher  who  had  been 


told  never  to  repeat  an  answer  merely  said : 
“that  is  about  correct.”  After  several 
minutes  I  asked  the  children  each  to  sign 
his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  then  to  finish 

this  sentence:  “A  surgeon  is - .”  Three 

children,  including  the  one  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  verbally,  approximated  a  good  an¬ 
swer.  The  thirty-eight  other  children  all 
answering,  distributed  their  replies  pretty 
evenly  among  the  wrong  ones  which  they 
had  heard  their  thirteen  comrades  give. 
Seven  minutes  lost?  Worse  than  lost! 

How  long  should  a  teacher  fish  when  the 
fishing  is  very  poor?  Shall  she  continue  to 
fool  herself  that  the  fish  are  biting?  Often 
in  despair  she  jumps  into  the  water,  seizes 
the  fish  with  her  skillful  hands,  fastens  it 
on  her  hook,  climbs  to  the  bank  and  jerks 
out  that  fish  on  her  line.  So  she  subtly 
tells  the  child  the  facts,  but  tries  to  fool 
herself  into  the  belief  that  he  is  giving  her 
the  facts,  and  that  she  has  drawn  the 
knowledge  out  of  him. 

Not  only  verbal  errors  become  socialized 
in  the  modern  teaching  which  usually  is 
considered  best  but  visual  errors  are  also 
lavished  on  the  learner  by  his  comrades. 
The  blackboard  as  generally  used  becomes  a 
powerful  source  of  the  tragedy  of  errors  in 
classroom  learning. 

Long  before  the  child  has  mastered  the 
new  unit  which  he  must  attack  he  may  be 
called  to  the  board  to  try  a  problem.  After 
he  fails  while  all  his  comrades  look  and  listen 
another  pupil  takes  his  place,  to  fail  also 
perhaps.  He  Is  corrected,  but  for  him  and 
those  looking  on  great  damage  had  been 
done.  After  several  individuals  thus  are 
set  to  work  at  the  board  before  their  class¬ 
mates  the  entire  class  goes  to  the  board. 
Then  one  by  one  each  pupil  has  his  errors 
pointed  out  to  him  and  his  comrades. 
Some  day,  so  far  as  possible,  only  accurate 
work  will  appear  on  the  blackboard. 

We  read  and  hear  much  about  motivation. 
We  all  are  eager  to  stimulate  the  child  to 
greater  effort,  to  lead  him  happily  to  do  his 
best.  A  very  forceful  factor  we  have  pretty 
generally  ignored;  namely,  the  urge  that 
comes  from  success.  Thrills  from  success 
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hardly  have  a  peer  for  goading  on  to  more 
vigorous  efforts.  How  rarely  such  thrills 
can  come  to  the  average  learner.  He  makes 
so  many  errors,  he  is  so  overwhelmed  by 
his  mistakes;  so  constantly  he  is  confronted 
by  confusions  that  genuine  thrills  arising 
from  having  definitly  achieved  and  mas¬ 
tered,  seldom  come  even  to  the  bright 
children.  The  lower  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  class  are  so  often  confronted  with 
tasks  which  they  know  they  cannot  do,  with 
array  of  facts  which  they  know  they  cannot 
master,  that  the  wonder  is  they  ever  can 
keep  up  enough  courage  to  go  on.  The 
chances  are  that  the  learning  efficiency  of 
the  average  pupil  could  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased  if  he  could  more  often  enjoy  the 
awareness  of  success. 

Anything  we  can  do  to  lessen  the  tragedy 
of  errors  will  add  to  human  happiness. 
The  happiness  will  engender  greater  indus¬ 
try  and  self-sacrifice  and  these  in  turn 
will  guarantee  greater  mastery  and  fewer 
errors. 

The  prevailing  grading  system  puts  a 
premium  upon  habits  of  inaccuracy.  A 
wrong  answer  is  considered  the  same  as  no 
answer.  The  child,  for  example,  who  tries 
five  number  combinations  like  eight  and 
seven  and  adds  only  four  correctly  is  graded 
the  same  as  the  child  who  tries  only  four  and 
gets  those  four  right.  A  few  teachers,  in¬ 
deed,  give  the  first  child  a  bonus  because  he 
“tried.”  Tennyson  may  have  been  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  said  “’Tis  better  to  have  loved 
and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 
Nevertheless  Tennyson  offered  no  statistics. 
Certainly  his  rule  will  not  work  well  in 
learning  number  facts  or  in  spelling.  ’Tis 


not  better  to  have  added  a  combination  and 
to  have  added  it  wrong  than  never  to  have 
added  it  at  all.  The  child  who,  upon  first 
meeting  four  and  seven,  thinks  twelve,  is,  all 
else  equal,  far  worse  oflF  than  if  he  had  merely 
not  answered,  or  had  said,  “I  do  not  know.” 
It  will  cost  him  at  least  one  association  of 
“four  and  seven  are  eleven”  to  negate  the 
bond,  “four  and  seven  are  twelve.”  We 
don’t  break  a  bond  or  specific  learning  habit; 
we  let  it  die  from  disuse.  We  set  a  stronger 
one  up  in  its  place.  All  else  equal,  any 
wrong  answer  of  fact  means  a  loss  of  at  least 
two  learning  units — the  wrong  answer  and 
the  correct  one  needed  to  negate  this  wrong 
one.  When  a  child  thinks  and  gives  a  wrong 
answer  in  fact  matter  he  must  have  at  least 
a  right  answer,  all  else  equal,  to  put  him  on 
as  far  as  if  he  had  not  thought  or  attempted 
any  answer. 

In  fact  materials,  therefore,  we  should 
evaluate  each  error  not  as  no  answer  but 
as  twice  as  bad  as  no  answer.  Let  the 
learner  lose  the  value  of  two  units  for  each 
unit  answered  wrong.  Right  minus  wrong 
or  the  total  possible  score  less  twice  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  each  unit  answered  wrong  is 
the  rule  suggested.  The  child,  therefore, 
who  correctly  spells  four  words  out  of  five 
and  only  tries  four  is  graded  eighty.  The 
child  who  tries  five  and  spells  only  four  is 
graded  only  sixty.  The  child  so  graded  will 
learn  inevitably  to  leave  a  blank  for  written 
facts  about  which  he  is  not  sure.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  will  say  in  oral  work  when  that  is 
a  fact.  Such  a  grading  scheme  will  promote 
intellectual  honesty  and  by  furthering  hab¬ 
its  of  accuracy  will  help  to  lighten  the 
tragedy  of  errors. 


Exactitude. — “The  literature  and  the  platform  discussion  of  educational  questions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  have  been  completely  transformed.  They  are  shot  through 
and  through  with  statements  in  the  form  of  numbers.  Although  general  ideas  and  rhetoric 
met  all  the  requirements  of  an  earlier  day,  the  present  period  is  more  exacting.  This  period 
requires  an  author  or  a  speaker  to  tell  how  many  and  how  much  to  compare  and  relate, 
to  give  expressions  of  typical  or  average  conditions,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  phenom¬ 
ena  vary  about  this  typical  or  average  condition.” 

— R.  B.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers 


IMMORAL  EDUCATION 

Edward  O.  Sisson 


[Here  comes  Doctor  Sisson,  again,  pulling  our  heads  out  of  the  sand.  He  arrays  a  rank  of  ap¬ 
palling  situations  which  everyone  of  you  can  equal  from  your  own  observation.  In  i860,  it  was 
commonly  said  that  the  horrors  of  slavery  had  been  painted  in  such  vivid  colors  and  so  often  that 
the  sensibilities  of  the  people  had  been  deadened.  Repeated  realization  of  the  activities  which  are 
undoing  the  work  of  the  schools  must  arouse  united  action  of  teachers  and  parents  to  overthrow  the 
agencies  of  evil.] 


The  cry  from  the  dally  and  weekly 
press  for  moral  instruction  in  the 
schools  is  encouraging  enough  in  it¬ 
self,  but  taken  in  comparison  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  same  organs  of  publicity  it 
is  ironical  or  rather  tragic.  In  a  single 
number  of  a  weekly  which  led  a  campaign 
for  moral  instruction  we  find  illustrations  as 
follows : 

I.  A  sex-triangle  scene,  which  leads  to 

2.  A  horrible  murder; 

3.  A  young  suitor  pleading,  “  I’ll  work  like  the 
devil,”  and  the  girl  jeering,  “You’ll  never  make 
any  money!” 

4-5.  Two  prize-fight  pictures,  one  with  the 
legend:  “The  mob  paid  $1,082,590  to  see  Demp¬ 
sey  .  .  .  squash  Firpo,” 

6.  A  robber  holding  up  two  victims; 

7-8.  Two  pictures  carrying  out  the  robber 
motif: 

9.  A  cartoon  deriding  the  most  important 
legislative  body  in  the  world, — the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Lest  the  reader  should  fear  any  decline  of 
interest  in  subsequent  issues  he  is  promised: 
“Next  week  ...  a  murder  mystery 
story  with  an  ending  you  cannot  forget” 
.  .  .  and,  startling  juxtaposition, — “an 

answer  to  the  question,  ‘What’s  wrong  with 
our  children’  ” Strange  to  say,  the  promised 
answer,  when  it  came  embodied  in  several 
columns,  made  no  reference  to  the  moral 
poison  of  even  the  respectable  press!  Yet 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this  particular 
periodical  high  rank  in  cleanness  and  moral 
purpose. 


Far  more  dangerous  than  crime  is  the 
false  exaltation  of  money  and  material 
prosperity  which  is  so  dominant  a  note  in  our 
national  life  today.  For  moneyhunger  is 
the  teeming  mother  of  crime,  all  the  way 
from  its  coarser  types,  like  bootlegging  and 
blackjacking,  up  to  the  more  elegant  forms, 
such  as  stock-watering  and  political  ma¬ 
nipulation.  Truly  does  the  Scripture  de¬ 
clare  that  “the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of 
every  evil”;  in  our  own  day,  we  may  suspect 
that  it  has  grown  to  be  the  tap-root.  Like 
all  most  dangerous  evils  the  love  of  money 
is  prone  to  wear  the  garb  of  “an  angel  of 
light”;  it  is  rooted  deep  in  the  tissue  of  our 
life  and  draws  its  strength  from  natural  and 
legitimate  instincts  and  impulsions.  Indus¬ 
try  and  thrift  are  indispensable  virtues;  and 
the  praise  of  these  virtues  can  easily  be 
tuned  to  the  pitch  of  greed  for  gain  and  a 
passion  for  the  amassing  of  wealth. 

However  strange  it  may  sound,  it  is  of 
course  true  that  love  of  money  is  a  product 
of  education,  just  as  much  as  any  other  form 
of  habit  or  character.  If  the  love  of  money 
is  indeed  a  root  of  evil,  or  even  the  tap-root, 
then  the  education  that  produces  it  is  im¬ 
moral.  The  forms  of  this  education  are 
legion;  some  of  these  forms  are  crude  and 
coarse,  and  many  are  subtle  and  insidious. 
A  few  specimens  may  give  a  hint  of  the 
genus. 

Popular  fiction,  especially  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all,  that  of  the  “million-reader” 
weeklies,  literally  wallows  in  idolatry  of 
money.  Here  are  a  few  sample  “plots,” 
taken  almost  at  random: 
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Pugilist  falls  madly  in  love  with  banker’s 
daughter,  who  reciprocates  madly;  irate  father 
demands  suiter  make  $50,000.00  within  thirty 
days;  young  man,  always  a  failure  hitherto, 
“makes”  the  money;  curtain  on  mollified  sire, 
embracing  couple,  happy  eternity! 

Handsome  son  of  wealthy  family  masquerading 
as  truck-driver;  falls  in  love  with  proud  daughter 
of  proud  family,  who  reciprocates!  After  much 
hot  and  scornful  “business,”  disguise  is  thrown 
off,  and  indignant  scorn  of  relatives  toward  sup¬ 
posed  truck-driver  is  transformed  into  servile  ad¬ 
miration  of  young  plutocrat. 

Penniless  New  York  reporter  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  small  town  magnate  meet  quite 
casually  at  dance;  fall  into  passionate  undying 
love;  secret  courtship;  angry  discovery;  father, 
featured  as  “pompous  old  curmudgeon,”  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  prospective  son-in-law  to  be  engaged 
in  bootleg  speculation;  he  surrenders  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  the  while  $15,000.00  check  falls  out  of 
letter  for  young  reporter,  who  is  also  suddenly- 
successful  playwright.  Curtain.  This  story  is 
entitled  “THRIFT.” 

The  reader  may  doubt  whether  these  epito¬ 
mes  do  justice  to  the  stories:  they  do  not; 
they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  do  more  than 
suggest  the  falsity  and  fundamental  im¬ 
morality  of  the  tales  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  the  fiction  alone.  “Deadbeating 
the  Editors,”  is  a  flattering,  almost  fulsome 
picture  of  the  “King  of  the  Hoaxers,”  whose 
immense  gains  are  totally  dishonest  but 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  law.  Nearly  every 
exploit  described  is  basically  immoral,  yet 
not  a  single  hint  of  disapproval  is  betrayed. 
Under  the  picture  of  the  Hoaxer,  smiling 
and  debonair,  is  the  legend:  “He  made  a 
chorus  girl  a  star  in  a  week — on  a  bet.” 
At  the  end  of  the  story  we  are  assured  that 
we  “have  met  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  the  world.”  This  is  character 
education  with  a  vengeance! 

“Peanuts  and  Prosperity,” — tells  “how 
the  lowly  goober  .  .  .  amassed  profits 

of  over  a  million  dollars”;  the  squalid  tale 
runs  over  two  pages,  and  oozes  lucre  at 
every  line.  The  real  secret  of  how  the 
million  is  made  slips  out  in  a  “characteristic 
story”:  the  goober  king  himself  receives  in  a 
restaurant  a  ham  sandwich  with  “ham  no 


thicker  than  a  thin  dime”;  with  breathless 
eagerness  he  carries  ofF  the  expert  cutter  to 
his  own  organization,  doubling  his  salary 
and  promising  him  a  life  job!  Priceless 
skill,  which  can  “jip”  the  customer  out  of 
the  very  ham  in  his  sandwich!  How  touch¬ 
ing  to  read  of  this  great  American’s  devotion 
to  his  calling:  “The  business,  the  expansion 
of  the  peanut”  (and  doubtless  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  ham  in  the  sandwich)  “the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  goober,  is  always  uppermost 
in  .  .  .  ’s  mind.”  Then  follows  the 

story  of  his  leaping  out  of  a  sick-bed  to  rush 
out  and  perfect  an  invention  to  “keep  the 
frankfurter  hot  while  being  carried  to  the 
customers  in  the  bleachers  and  grandstands!’ 
Such  is  the  model  held  up  to  aspiring  youth 
in  the  high  class  periodical  press!  The  sad 
part  of  the  situation  is  that  it  does  not  seem 
ridiculous  to  the  mass  of  the  readers:  it  is 
too  much  like  the  serious  business  of  our  life. 

Money-baited  traps  are  set  for  the  very 
children  themselves:  just  under  the  ador¬ 
ation  of  the  Goober-King  we  read  “Bright 
sayings  of  children:  this  weekly  will  pay 
$5.00  for  every  published  letter.”  Also 
cash  prizes  for  “tongue-twisters,” — no  less 
than  $1,000.00  a  week  for  these.  For  those 
a  little  older,  the  youth  looking  out  upon 
life,  there  is  the  ceaseless  stream  of  schemes 
by  which  they  may  double,  treble,  quad¬ 
ruple  their  salaries — begin  at  once,  “with¬ 
out  long  training  or  experience  to  make 
$100.00  a  week.”  One  half-page  advertise¬ 
ment,  again  in  one  of  the  most  widely-read 
and  most  reputable  weeklies  is  headed  in  big 
black  type:  “I  WILL  PROVE  TO  YOU 
THAT  YOU  CAN  MAKE  $100.00  A 
WEEK.”  Other  prominent  phrases  are: 
“Your  profits  will  begin  at  once.”  “Amaz¬ 
ing  profits  for  easy  work”;  “More  than  a 
Million  Dollars  made  by  our  representatives 
in  eight  months”;  and  finally,  “If  you  want 
your  share  of  these  big  profits  all  you  have 
to  do  now  is  write.” 

Not  a  few  of  these  lessons  in  the  love  of 
easy  money  masquerade  under  fine  names: 
one  of  these  is  the  “Lighting  Educational 
Committee,”  which  conducted  an  inter¬ 
national  “Home  Lighting  Contest.”  My 
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very  limited  survey  of  weeklies  discovered 
one  full  page  and  one  double  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  exceedingly  expensive  space.  The 
announcement  of  the  contest  tells  children, 
ten  years  of  age  or  older,  “how  to  win 
this  $15,000.00  electric  home  or  a  college 
scholarship,”  the  latter  ranging  from 
$1200.00  down  to  $300.00.  The  prizes  an¬ 
nounced  number  eleven  in  all,  and  aggre¬ 
gate  $21,000.00;  in  addition  it  appears  that 
there  were  local  prizes  and  1000  medals. 
The  declared  purpose  of  the  contest  is  “to 
teach  the  public,  particularly  the  young 
generation,  more  about  electric  light  .  .  . 

so  that  in  future  years  there  shall  be  less  eye- 
trouble  and  better  general  health.”  Surely 
an  “angel  of  light”  this!  According  to  the 
announcement  of  awards  two  million  school 
children  from  4,784  communities  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  contest — more  than  one-tenth 
of  all  the  children  of  the  United  States  of  the 
age  covered  by  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 
Forty-five  thousand  of  these  won  local  prizes. 
Truly  an  educational  enterprise  of  gigantic 
proportions! 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  seem  to  most  people 
shocking  and  unjust  to  write  this  down  under 
the  title  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
essay:  the  last  thing  in  my  mind  is  to  accuse 
its  promoters  of  any  conscious  immoral  in¬ 
tent.  But  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  its  moral  effect  is  almost  unqualifiedly 
bad,  and  unlikely  to  be  compensated  for  by 
any  conceivable  benefits  through  increased 
intelligence  on  the  subject  of  home-lighting 
or  through  better  lighting  of  homes.  The 
smallest  moral  fault  involved  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  purpose  of  the  plan  as 
educational:  the  corporations  which  devised 
it  made  the  formidable  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  it  out  probably  have  no  right 
under  their  charters  to  expend  the  money  of 
their  stockholders  to  “reduce  eye-strain” 
and  promote  “better  general  health”;  at 
any  rate  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the 
true  purpose  of  the  whole  enterprise  was  to 
augment  the  profits  of  the  companies  inter¬ 
ested  through  increased  sales  of  electric 
equipment  and  perhaps  current — in  itself 
an  entirely  proper  and  moral  purpose,  and 


one  which  no  one  should  seek  to  mask  under 
false  colors.  This  phase  of  the  scheme 
smacks  too  much  of  the  “King  of  the 
Hoaxers”  mentioned  above,  and  is  in  fact  a 
far  more  serious  hoax,  since  it  sought  to  in¬ 
volve  the  childhood  of  the  whole  continent. 

But  the  grave  aspect  is  the  probability 
that  the  operation  was  after  all  educative, 
or  rather  miseducative,  in  a  way  probably 
not  dreamed  of  by  its  promoters.  Two 
million  children  worked  for  weeks  under 
the  lure  of  “big  money”;  money  not  in  the 
least  degree  to  be  earned  as  money  should  be 
in  a  moral  order,  by  service  rendered;  money 
not  to  be  disbursed  on  any  basis  of  pro¬ 
portionate  reward  for  earnest  effort,  but  to 
be  given  in  the  main  in  lumps  to  the  lucky 
winners.  Only  eleven  out  of  the  two  million 
touched  any  of  the  international  prize 
money,  and  only  45,000  any  money  at  all; 
even  if  we  add  the  1000  medals,  still  more 
than  three  out  of  each  four  received  no 
material  reward.  But  all  worked  for  the 
material  rewards,  else  why  material  rewards 
at  all.?  And  all  were  subjected  to  a  power¬ 
ful  educational  process  tending  to  intensify 
their  craving  for  money  and  to  kindle  the 
desire  to  get  money  by  some  means  other 
than  the  sound  one  of  working  for  it  in  a 
moral  way. 

When  we  turn  to  the  much-discussed 
motion  picture,  it  is  not  crime  or  vice  which 
threatens  the  gravest  damage,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  beholders  are  fairly  proof  against  these, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  usually  greets  the  decent,  honest, 
kindly  and  unselfish  actions  and  characters; 
it  is  again  the  false  exaltation  of  material 
success  and  prosperity.  True,  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  start  the  hero  out  poor;  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  endow  him  with  wealth  in 
the  last  act;  he  may  quite  properly  begin  in 
overalls  or  even  ragged  clothes,  but  he  must 
be  promoted  in  good  time  to  a  dress  suit  and 
a  high-powered  car.  Here,  as  in  the  stories, 
wealth  comes  by  a  sort  of  magic:  short  are 
the  periods  of  hardship  and  heavy  toil,  and 
but  little  light  is  thrown  on  any  genuine 
grounds  for  even  the  lowest  form  of  success. 
The  natural  effect  upon  the  sub-conscious 
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minds  of  the  beholders  is  a  sense  that  money 
can  be  made  easily  and  fast,  if  only  one  can 
catch  the  trick!  The  peril  of  these  influences, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  lies  not  in  their 
badness  but  in  their  goodness:  they  have  so 
large  a  measure  of  reality  and  validity: 
heaven  knows  that  we  all  need  money,  and 
need  it  more  and  more  with  the  swift  in¬ 
crease  in  the  complexity  and  costliness  of  our 
lives.  If  it  were  only  the  criminal  affected, 
we  might  hope  that  better  laws  and  more 
vigorous  enforcement  would  cure  the  malady 
but  we  are  all  affected,  through  the  pervasive 
influence  upon  the  vital  morale  of  our  whole 
body  politic.  “Deeper  than  opinion,”  says 
Lecky,  “lies  the  sentiment  which  prede¬ 
termines  opinion.”  It  is  this  profound, 
almost  sub-conscious  sense  of  the  supreme 
import  of  money,  which  shapes  and  actually 
distorts  our  national  view  of  life  and  our 
national  habits  of  action.  Upon  elements  in 
the  national  character  like  this  the  feeble 
influences  of  pious  preception  are  like  drops 
of  water  upon  a  solid  resistant  surface  of 
stone  or  steel,  not  indeed  without  effect, 
but  still  practically  ineffective. 

What  is  all  this  adulation  of  money¬ 
getting  except  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  These 
articles  reek  with  virtues,  so-called  punctu¬ 
ality,  industry,  tireless  energy,  keenness  of 
intelligence,  even  honesty  and  loyalty  of  a 
sort;  all  these  good  human  qualities  are 
valued  solely  because  they  produce  wealth 
for  the  practicer  of  them.  It  reduces 
righteousness  to  a  prostitute  in  the  temple  of 
Mammon  and  is  truly  “blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  It  is  poisonous  to  every 
genuine  moral  impulse  or  aspiration  of  the 
young  mind:  it  is  actually  worse  than  the 
lurid  crime  motif,  for  it  masquerades  as  an 
angel  of  light.  Even  the  efforts  of  best 
intention  are  too  often  so  misdirected  as  to 
reinforce  the  evil,  by  dealing  in  half  truths 
which  become  virtual  falsehoods  by  leaving 
out  essential  elements  of  the  picture.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Citizenship  Training, 
representing  all  the  departments  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  aimed  to 
promote  better  citizenship.  The  opening 


declaration  is  that  “The  United  States  is 
prosperous,”  and  this  is  amply  and  truly 
demonstrated  by  showing  that  we  possess 
fifteen  times  our  share  of  the  world’s  auto¬ 
mobiles,  eight  times  our  share  of  the  railroad 
mileage,  and  twelve  times  our  share  of  the 
telephones;  that  we  consume  more  than  eight 
times  our  share  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  petro¬ 
leum,  cotton,  timber  and  printing  paper. 
But  not  a  hint  is  given  of  the  startling  fact 
that  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  American 
men  aged  sixty-five  are  dependent  upon 
others  for  support,  and  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  our  people  leave  no  estate 
when  they  die!  We  are  told  that  we  spend 
more  for  tobacco,  cosmetics,  and  chewing 
gum  than  we  do  for  education,  which  is 
true  and  in  itself,  morally  instructive; 
but  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  equally  true  fact 
that  we  spend  more  for  war,  the  most  im¬ 
moral  of  all  man’s  activities,  than  we  do 
for  the  three  comparatively  innocent  foibles 
listed  above.  We  are  told  that  our  wage 
earners  lose  over  two  billion  dollars  a  year 
because  of  preventable  illness,  but  nothing 
of  the  far  more  serious  facts  of  unemploy¬ 
ment — to  say  nothing  of  the  exploitation  of 
labor  which  is  one  of  the  supreme  menaces  of 
our  modern  industrial  order.  We  are  told 
that  five  millions  of  our  people  over  ten 
years  of  age  are  illiterate:  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  most  responsible  for  this 
sad  condition,  that  at  least  twenty  millions 
live  below  the  subsistence  level  set  by  the 
government’s  own  standard  of  a  minimum 
living  wage. 

All  this  is  subtly  but  profoundly  immoral: 
first  because  it  presents  a  false  picture  of  the 
facts  by  its  omission  of  vital  and  essential 
items,  which  is  always  immoral.  This  part 
of  the  evil  is  the  more  serious  because  the 
facts  which  are  presented  are  correct,  and 
consequently  the  reader  is  the  less  likely  to 
detect  the  fallacy.  Second,  the  half  facts 
presented  in  some  cases  at  least  foster  a 
vicious  sentiment  already  menacing  our 
national  morality — the  sentiment  of  national 
conceit  and  self-satisfaction  which  has 
always  undermined  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  peoples. 
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This  view  is  not  pessimistic,  but  it  is 
realistic.  It  is  not  meant  as  an  attack  upon 
anybody,  certainly  not  upon  the  editors  or 
owners  of  the  periodicals  from  which  much 
of  the  data  is  taken,  nor  upon  authors  and 
producers  of  motion  pictures;  nor  upon  any 
other  individuals  or  agencies  adverted  to. 
Certainly  they  cannot  be  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  but  neither  is  it  clear  that  they  are 
any  more  responsible  than  the  rest  of  us.  It 
is  meant  to  throw  into  clear  light  certain 
powerfully  educative  forces  which  are  operat¬ 
ing  upon  our  children,  and  indeed  upon  all  of 
us.  The  situation  is  social,  virtually  uni¬ 
versal;  it  pervades  and  dominates  the  very 
tissue  of  our  national  life.  The  result  is 
that  school  and  church  in  their  labors  for 
moral  ends  are  engaged  upon  a  sort  of  Pene¬ 
lope’s  web,  which  they  weave  during  the 
hours  of  instruction  and  which  the  big  world 
of  action  and  reality  ruthlessly  tears  out  and 
reweaves  in  the  opposite  pattern. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply 
that  the  education  of  the  world  of  action  is 
all  bad — nor,  what  would  be  equally  false, 
that  the  school  is  perfect  in  its  moral  effect. 
Great  influences  for  good  operate  in  the 
world  of  action;  and  some  profound  moral 
weaknesses  affect  the  work  of  the  school. 
But  both  of  these  subjects  lie  without  our 
present  theme. 


Nor  is  it  meant  to  imply  that  the  present 
is  worse  than  the  past  or  our  country  alone 
in  its  guilt:  on  the  contrary,  I  cling  in  spite  of 
all  existing  evils  to  the  conviction  that  a 
candid  reading  of  history  shows  all  past 
ages  worse  than  our  own  times;  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  deny  the  existence  of  money-lust 
in  all  civilized  lands.  But  there  are  two 
cogent  reasons  for  us  to  face  our  own  situ¬ 
ation:  first,  of  course,  because  it  is  our  own 
situation  and  our  fate  is  wrapped  up  in  it; 
and  second,  because  we  are  now  the  Croesus 
of  the  nations,  a  very  menacing  fact.  The 
United  States  is  on  the  mountain  of  temp¬ 
tation  beset  by  the  Devil  of  luxury  and 
domination:  hitherto  in  history  no  nation  has 
yet  withstood  that  temptation  successfully: 
what  shall  be  our  response.^  This  is  the 
heart  of  our  problem  of  moral  education:  to 
ignore  it  is  imbecile;  to  meet  it  with  ‘‘ABC 
stuff,”  in  Napoleon’s  phrase,  is  childish. 
The  forces  antagonistic  to  righteousness  are 
pervasive,  subtle,  potent,  dynamic:  let  us 
not  underestimate  the  adversary,  but  rather 
seek  to  mobilize  on  the  side  of  righteousness’ 
forces,  even  more  profound  and  potent. 
There  are  such  forces  and  they  can  be 
fostered  by  a  true  education.  But  the 
work  of  education  must  be  shared  not  only 
by  home  and  school  and  church,  but  also  by 
the  dynamic  world  of  adult  life  and  action. 


MY  ENGLISH  CREED 

I  Believe  that  my  mother  tongue  is  worthy  my  admiration,  respect  and  love. 

I  Believe  it  is  possible  for  me  to  speak  my  native  language  correctly,  fluently  and  ele¬ 
gantly. 

I  Believe  that  this  takes  time,  patience,  and  care. 

I  Believe  that  slang  is  language  in  the  making  and  that  until  it  is  made,  it  is  not  proper 
for  children  to  use  it. 

I  Believe  that  the  use  of  slang  kills  one’s  power  to  speak  fluently. 

I  Believe  that  the  proper  accompaniment  to  pure,  clearly  enunciated  language  is  a 
musical  voice. 

I  Believe  this  voice  can  be  cultivated,  for  it  is  every  one’s  right  by  inheritance. 

I  Believe  it  is  possible  to  live  up  to  this  creed. 

I  Believe  it  is  worth  while. 

I  Believe  I’ll  try  it. 


— Harriette  Taylor  Treadwell 
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O  ANDALL  J,  CONDON,  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  and  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
National  Education  Association,  which  convenes  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
February  26,  1927.  See  Mr.  Shankland’s  “Review  for  Superintendents” 


do  you  consider  the  greater, — that  victory  at  Yorktown 
or  the  one  in  the  farmhouse  on  the  Hudson  highlands? 
See  Doctor  MacFarlane’s  “Sermon  for  Washington’s  Birthday” 


I  do  about  slavery  I  do  because  1  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union.  A.  Lincoln 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley.  See  Doctor  MacFarlane’s  “Lincoln’s  Birthday’ 


IS  is  not  a  jjeometry  lesson,  but  a  Detroit  schoolgirl  reciting  on  street  safety, 
ew  York,  Chicago,  and  many  cities  are  stressing  this  instruction  more  than  ever. 


